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"UNSKILLED" HANDS 


NEED FLOUR WITH PROVED EXPERIENCE 


No need to tell you about labor shortages, 
"screen" help and labor turnover. 

You must continue to operate with an increas- 
ing percentage of untrained help for the duration. 
Unskilled hands-even with good supervision, make 
costly mistakes. Doughs may not be mixed properly, 
fermentation schedules aren't followed exactly and 
at times loaves may not be correctly baked. 

A skillfully milled, dependable International 


Flour in your doughs gives them ample tolerance to 





"take up" some of these irregularities and prevent 
off-quality in your finished loaf. 

Today, more than ever before--International 
"Bakery Proved" Flours are sound “insurance" for 


your products! good name. 


INTERNATIONAL “Bakery Proved" FLOURS 


International Milling Company - Minneapolis 
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True Stories of Pillsbury Service (No.2) 


Four pounds of wheat that 


grew into a trainload 


e e e A certain county in Kansas used to produce 
unusually fine wheat. Pillsbury bought a lot of it. 
Then came years when weather conditions 
weren't right. Quality of the wheat fell off, and 
Pillsbury let other buyers have it. 


@ @ @ Then, one year, just before harvest, Pillsbury’s 
wheat scouts went into that county, as they 

do into all regions where crop prospects appear 
favorable. They clipped heads of ripe wheat in 
the fields and rushed 4-pound samples to the 

mill for testing. 


e e e This sample, and later others, according to 
Pillsbury’s regular procedure, was subjected to 
physical and chemical tests, ground into flour, and 
tried out in actual baking. The wheat scored 
high. Right after the harvest, additional samples 
were obtained from the same area for more 
exhaustive tests. These tests confirmed the earlier 
findings—and word went out to Pillsbury’s grain 
buyers that here was wheat worth snapping up. 


e e @ And finally, a whole trainload of this wheat 
reached Pillsbury elevators—wheat for which 
Pillsbury gladly paid a premium price. And that’s 
typical of how Pillsbury, year after year, tracks 
down the season’s choicest wheats for 
Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours. 


How Pillsbury’s Insistence on Quality 
Helps Bakers Overcome Wartime Difficulties 


Shortage of help . . . inexperienced help... formula 
changes made necessary by wartime restrictions 
" and scarcities... 


These problems are greatly intensified if flour 
varies in quality and has to be ‘‘babied”’ to make 

it behave properly. Pillsbury’s tireless testing and 
rigid control of quality assure flour that will perform 
dependably even under wartime handicaps. 

Such dependable performance saves precious 
time—helps eliminate waste—speeds up production! 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FLOURS 


WHEN YOU PUSH THE SALE OF A 
FINE FLOUR YOU ARE DOING WHAT 
THE HIGH COMMAND WANTS YOU 
TO DO AS A PART OF THE WAR 
EFFORT—AND BUILDING A BETTER 
FUTURE BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF AT 
THE SAME TIME. 
“1-H” Will Supply the 


“Quality Power” to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


| TOTES 
eee 


ISMERT-HINCKE 


fans, MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


WHEAT FLOUR 


INSTITUTE 
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THORO-BREAD 


| The Perfect ‘Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





| Always 


ENRICHED (igure as ame cI 
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| This Is No Time for a Jobber To 
| Distribute a Second-Best Flour 


In millions of kitchens housewives who 





never baked before are baking now. 


These new bakers like to be proud of 
their efforts. 


Their success depends first of all upon 
the quality of the flour. 


In your own interest gain and keep their 
confidence. 


Stock the Very Best Flour 
You Can Buy 


AANOLD OF Ota 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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Our NATION, rationed during war, 
turns to bakers for the all-essential food—enriched 
white bread. To help you produce good bread 
in Wartime...and to build securely for future 
Peacetime business is the responsibility of 


: : pine od : Standard Milling Company. Please call on us freely. 


CHICAGO 


"3 STANDARD Conran 


SOUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 











FOR ENERGY: FOR HEALTH - FOR STRENGTH 


Enriched WHITE BREAD ana SYRUP 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


NEVER COSTS TOO MUCH 


Because of its well and widely known 


reputation for high and uniformly fine 


Hour Milling Capactt quality, some distributors doubtless be- 
2500 ‘Barrels lieve that it also is high in price. 
Gr ery he wei Suppose that, instead of believing what 


some one else has told you about this, 
you ask us about the price— 


aa 


WM KELLY \ ' 
| Make Your Own Comparison 


11 VW GG = \ Y 
Ay Ye » | di 
wy | 4 \ 
MILLING ) 
\\\ \ COMPANY > 






TES) he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








Enriched 
for 
Family Trade 
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FLOU R 
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To do your full share of the war job 
your flour business should be in- 
creased 25 per cent—the larger part 


of it from pleased old customers. 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


can be counted on to secure repeat 
orders with 10 per cent of the sales 
effort required for ordinary, get-by 


flour. 








THEM 'DLANDFLOURMMLINGCO 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 





Is a Dependable 
Source of Supply! 





Wir another crop year getting under way, we want to em- 
phasize that thinking flour buyers will make sure they have a 
dependable source of supply for the future. We emphasize this 
more than ever. It is highly important that buyers be even surer 
in the war months ahead that their mills can give them more 
and still more flour of the right type. For bakers everywhere 
will be called upon to satisfy the constantly increasing place in 
the diet that bread will occupy on the home front, as well as for 
the peoples being supplied by Lend-Lease. 


Big Seven Performance Flour measures up to the strenuous needs of 
bakers and is ready to supply their quality and quantity needs. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FLAVOR 
PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY 
UNIFORMITY 


Write Today To... 


THE CLAFLIN FLOUR MILLS 
CLAFLIN, KANSAS 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS 








THE HAYS CITY FLOUR MILLS 
HAYS, KANSAS 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 


Here, in the very head of the Kansas Hard 
Winter Wheat Districts, are located four of this company’s 27 flour 
mills. Aided by a score of our own elevators, they select the choicest 
wheat and produce the fine, high protein, hard winter wheat patents that 
are recognized by bakers for economy, strength, and customer-appeal in 
the finished bakery product. *« Get in touch with any of these mills. Be- 
hind their unqualified guarantee of satisfaction is the reputation of this 


company, which has faithfully served the Bakers of America since 1883. 


27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 


Serving the Bakers 6f Amaricer for over Sb Yess 
THE ( olptadlo- MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL Offices: eaves, COLORADO 
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Flour milling during the past year took its cue from other 
essential wartime industries and by pushing production schedules 
to the utmost turned out near-record supplies of flour. Every sec- 
tion of the country shared in producing the essential food commod- 
ity for domestic, military and lend-lease use. According to figures 
compiled by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER, accounting for 67% of 
the output of the entire nation, production during the past 12 months 
totaled 154,175,224 cwts, 14% higher than the 135,193,110 cwts pro- 
duced in the similar period a year ago. 

These figures indicate that total output of the mills of the 
nation amounted to approximately 230,112,200 cwts in 1942-43, com- 
pared with 207,989,400 cwts in the year previous. Flour produc- 
tion figures as computed by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER have in 
the past closely coincided with the official government statistics as 
released by the Bureau of the Census. 

Several factors enter into the sharp increase in production. 
Mentioned most prominently is the increase in consumption in line 
with the general increase in food use, the result of a war economy, 
full dinner pails and more money to spend on what foods are avail- 
able. However, this increase is almost entirely confined to bakery 
flours, for family flours have been affected by curtailed home bak- 
ing. A certain percentage of the increase in output is also attrib- 
uted to heavy use by the military, and, of course, lend-lease pur- 
chases have been sizable, especially in the past few months. Pro- 
duction curves often followed legislative developments, with opera- 
tions dropping off when the trend was uncertain and stepping up 
sharply with the issuance of the various price control measures. 
In addition to the much better than average operating schedules 
maintained by mills in every section of the country, considerable 
mill activity fails to appear in flour output figures, as many of the 
most important concerns of the country were engaged in the pro- 
duction of granular flour for the manufacture of commercial alcohol 
for war use. 
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the last year, as compared with a year 
ago (in sacks): 
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Flour Output Zooms Upward 


from the loss of its export markets, but 
made up much of the difference in heavy 


1942 1941 sales to the government for military 
Mn. -<ceeenbeas46aees 4,360,294 4,406,260 
ee eee 4,434,800 4'398,673 and lend-lease use. An output of 13,- 
September .cvccccees 4,745,830 4,645,823 569 876 ewts was . 
| + es lll al alat 5°276'302 4°768,890 569 876 cwts was reported for the area, 


November 
December 


° 4,040,728 
932 4,559,284 





26,819,658 











which includes mills in the Seattle, Port- 


land and Tacoma districts. The 6.2% 


Totals ....+.+.+.+, 28,834,981 increase in production compares with 
1943 . 
the 12,777,810 cwts turned out during 
January ....... rer 5,228,923 ay eo B 
Webruary 2.000000. 4,722,355 the same period a year ago. Two years 
March ..cccccccccces 5,223,107 ais the fi aes siderably hial 
0! EA lela aed 4826.77] ago, the figure was considerably higher, 
Dt. pease ceedeneuas 4,210,549 aching 15,466.95 owts i 39- 
eee. Kerioereetiasass 4659360 reaching 15,466, $1 ewts, with the 193: 
— 40 output amounting to 14,455,503 cwts. 
WR Sxssacun ees 28,871,065 25,111,816 
In the central and southeastern states, 
Grand totals ........ 57,706,046 51,931,474 = eomprising mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michi- 


Table of annual capacity and produc- 
tion, with percentage of change, in the 
Southwest, in sacks: 


c—— 000's omitted——, 





gan, Indiana, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and 
eastern Missouri, production totaled 
25,080,102 cwts, compared with 18,899,- 


Annual -——Production—, Pct. ee! eid (t ee i! en = as 
56 interior capacity 1942-43 1941-42 ch’ge 929 cwts in the comparable period a year 
WR: ones 40,719 35,604 30,465 416.86 ago. Tlowever, these figures do not 
Kansas City... 17,640 13,311 12,964 +42.60 } ea EEX. m Bint f ‘ 
Wichita ...... 5,557 4,254 4,100 +3.75 show an accurate ¢ omparison, or in 
Salina ....... 498 4,537 = 4,403 +303 the crop year 1942-43 the central and 
THMR ..::% 69,413 57,706 51,931 411.12 southeastern states territory was en- 
Crop year production, Southwest larged for statistical purposes and now 


(1942-43, with comparisons), in sacks: 


includes a number of mills not polled 


1942-48 1941-42 1940-41 in earlier reports. However, it is ap- 
Kansas City. 13,311,443 12,963,793 12,521,041 yarent that an increase in output also 
Wichita 4,253,871 4,099,830 3,814,144 | — See put als 





Galina ..cees 4,536,742 4,402,987 4,504,317 
Interior mills 35,603,990 30,464,864 29,090,669 


Totals .... 57,706,046 51,931,474 49,930,171 

A 9% gain was reported by Buffalo 
mills, with total output amounting to 
21,878,333 cwts, compared with 20,025,- 
969 in the same period a year ago, 19,- 


occurred in that area, although the true 
gain was perhaps less marked than in 
other sections. 

These figures compiled by Tur Norri- 
WESTERN MILLER and 


are preliminary 


subject to revision when final reports 


from the mills become available, 
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At Minneapolis, flour production sky- 
rocketed to 13,233,885 cwts, a 15% in- 
crease over the 11,491,407 cwts turned 
out in the preceding year, Two years 
ago the figure was 10,440 626 cwts and 
three years ago 10,409,527. 

Mills outside of Minneapolis in the 
spring wheat area also reported sharp 
increases in production, with total out- 
put amounting to 22,706,982 cwts, com- 
pared with 20,066,821 cwts a year ago, 
an increase of 18%. In 1940-41 pro- 
duction was figured at 19,001,469 cwts 
and in 1939-40 at 19,510,000. 

Total production of spring wheat mills, 
which covers the principal interior mills 
in Minnesota, including Duluth and St. 
Paul, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, reached 35,940,867 
ewts, a 14% jump over the 31,558,228 
ewts produced a year earlier and sharply 
above the 29,000,000 level of the past 
several years. 


Southwest Mills Hit 
Record Stride 


Mills in the Southwest, with a total 
milling capacity of 69,413,400 sacks, 
ground 57,706,046 sacks of flour, the 
largest production in any crop year on 
record. 

Operations of the 71 mills in this area 
represented 83% of capacity. Last year 
the same mills produced 75% of ca- 
pacity. The increase, 5,774,572 sacks, is 
4 gain of 11.12% over the previous year. 

In the area as a whole, production 
Was maintained at a consistently high 
level. The peak months were October, 
December, January and March. These 
Were coincident with the emergency 
Price ceiling order on flour in October, 
the general flour price ceiling revision 
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in January, and increased buying by 
the army and navy in the early spring. 

The largest gain in any one group of 
mills was in the production of the 56 
country mills in Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Texas. Compos- 
ing less than 60% of the total capacity 
of the reporting mills, they yet were 
responsible for nearly 90% of the whole 
southwestern increase. Output of the 
interior mills was 16.86% greater than 
last year. 

Kansas City production increased by 
2.6%, Wichita by 3.75% and Salina by 
3.03%. 

For the first time in history, how- 
ever, the amount of commercial flour 
produced by the mills, particularly those 
in terminal market locations, is not a 
true index to their activity during the 
year. This is because the figures do not 
take into account either the grits for 
alcohol program, which began to consume 
idle running time around the middle of 
the year, or the ground wheat for feed 
program, the peak of which came near 
the end of the crop year. Considering 
these “side line” activities, gains in 
southwestern production during the year 
were well in line with the increased 
wartime activity in other essential in- 
dustries. 

It should be understood that the fig- 
ures given in the accompanying tables 
were compiled from weekly reports re- 
ceived by the Kansas City office of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Miter from a selected 
group of mills, considered representative 
of all the mills in the territory. They 
are also preliminary and subject to re- 
vision when final reports from all mills 
are received. 

The following table shows the monthly 
production of southwestern mills during 


$41,460 two 19,315,880 
three years ago. 


years ago and The table accompanying shows pro- 
duction figures for the various sections 
The North Pacific Coast suffered some for the past three years. 


Crop Year Flour Production for 1942-43, With Comparisons, as 
Reported to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER by Mills Repre- 
senting 67% of the National Output 








1942.43 1941-42 1940-41 1939-40 
Northwest—Minneapolis ........... 13,233,885 11,491,407 10,440,626 10,409,527 
RIN Gg Sh rr omaic gy Wins enon 22,706,982 20,066,821 19,001,469 19,510,114 
MEE. Viv ae eaws eax eaa ase 35,940,867 31,558,228 29,442,095 29,919,641 
Southwest—Kansas City ........... 13,311,443 12,963,793 12,521,041 13,626,824 
REE cccs cacaie sh de eeea con's 4,253,871 4,099,830 3,814,144 3,677,140 
RN a an trayclaicccacbascuut ons 4,536,742 4,402,987 4,504,317 4,826,765 
rere 35,603,990 30,464,864 29,090,669 26,527,771 
RR er ere 57,706,046 51,931,474 49,930,171 48,658,500 
EEE cit akaeea Nan aeSeebundaaaen 21,878,333 20,025,969 19,841,460 19,315,880 
Central and Southeastern ......... 125,080,102 18,899,629 21,310,355 21,641,826 
North Pacific Coast— 
REE “Gan Gucaisebdacke verbose 3,906,315 3,277,781 3,984,843 3,475,937 
EY Siulewn dachiewes cadet xadasn 3,355,806 2,424,926 2,565,260 2,815,511 
Ree ear eres *682,680 1,738,730 2,310,805 ‘2,407,933 
eT Te Cree ee 3,399,275 3,190,104  +6,606,023 +5,756,122 
CEN 4 oC. s Sau cu teyas bee taaerien 2,225,800 BAGG -varvevesre cxsdeauane 
UD  oc:54 sintasitaswaenens 13,569,876 12,777,810 15,466,931 14,455,503 
SATU? TOTALS  occcciccs ves 154,175,224 135,193,110 135,991,012 133,991,350 
*Incomplete. +tIncludes Interior Mills. 


{Includes the flour production of mills not previously reported. 





Distributors to Stay Under 296 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—The Office of Price Administration has decided 
to retain flour jobbers under Price Regulation No. 296, covering flour from wheat, 
etc., instead of attempting readjustments under Regulation No. 237, it was officially 
disclosed July 19. A month ago OPA indicated that jobbers would remain under 
296 only until July 31, but the July 19 decision makes them permanently controlled 
by the flour regulation. 
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Ask Increase of 26% in Wheat Seeding 





USDA WAR BOARD SETS 1944 
PRODUCTION GOAL 


Kansas at Top of List With 142% Boost Indicated—Preliminary 
Distribution Over Nation Subject to Recommenda- 
tions of State Officials 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Preliminary dis- 
tribution by states of the 1944 wheat 
seeding goals have been sent to the state 
war boards and_ other 
sources in the field for their comment, 
incident to the official announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture of what 
each state is expected to produce the 
next crop year, Tue NorkTHwesTERN 
Mitier learned today. State authorities 
were directed to report back to Wash- 
ington by July 26 with any suggestions 
for changes in the goals. 

In thousands of bushels, the figures 
set by agricultural regions follow: 


agricultural 


Expected Goal 


Region 1937 1943 1943 1944 *Pct. 
Northeast .. 1,518 1,039 1,148 1,269 110 
N. central .. 24,187 14,929 13,399 15,420 115 


East central 3,102 2,074 2,274 2,505 110 
Southern . 11,586 8,020 7,930 11,873 150 
Western 40,439 28,939 29,408 36,935 126 
United 
States ... 80,832 55,000 54,159 68,000 126 
*Percentage of 1944 over 1943. 
BIGGEST REDUCTION IN OHIO 


Ohio has the greatest proposed cut in 
wheat acreage in the north central re- 
gion. The figures in the accompanying 
table being 2,544,000 acres in 1937, 1,- 
643,000 acres in 1943, 1,644,000 expected 
in 1943 and 1,500,000 acres as the goal 
in 1944. The 1944 proposed acreage rep- 
resents 91% of the expected 1943 har- 
vested acreage. 

Iowa has the next lowest goal, with 
the figures shown at 886,000 acres in 
1937, 349,000 acres in 1943, 210,000 acres 
expected in 1943, and 200,000 acres pro- 
posed for the 1944 goal. The 1944 goal 
figures 95% of the expected 1943 crop. 

Nebraska is slated to produce 1,150,- 
000 more bushels in 1944, with the figures 
being 5,104,000 acres for the 1937 base, 
8,097,000 acres in 1943, 3,058,000 acres 
expected in 1943 and 4,200,000 acres pro- 
posed for 1944. 
amounts to 137% of the 1943 acreage. 


This proposed acreage 


In the east central region North Caro- 
lina has the smallest expected yield, 
being 102% of 1943, while Maryland is 
expected to produce the largest crop, 
suggested as 123% of 1943. 

Oklahoma and Texas, in the southern 
area, are expected to produce the great- 
est harvests in that region in 1944, being 
listed as 153% and 149%, respectively, of 
the 1943 crop. 
all in this region, with a proposal of 
154% of the 1943 crop. 

Georgia’s goal for 1944 was set at 
only 400,000 bus, compared with an ex- 
pected 1943 yield of 260,000, 

The breakdown on the Oklahoma pro- 
gram shows 5,784,000 acres for the 1937 
base, 3,933,000 acres in 1943, 3,800,000 
acres expected in 1943 and _ 5,800,000 
acres proposed for 1944 seeding. 


Georgia’s increase tops 


Texas is expected to increase its acre- 
age 1,709,000 over the 1943 harvest. 
That state had 5,315,000 acres in 1937, 
3,728,000 acres in 1943, 3,491,000 expected 
in 1943 and the 1944 proposal is for 
5,200,000 acres. 

KANSAS ACREAGE UP 142% 

Kansas, in the western area, is ex- 
pected to produce the largest increase 
next year, 142% of the expected 1943 
harvest. The individual figures for Kan- 
sas are 17,110,000 acres in 1937, 11,234,- 
000 acres in 1943, 10,458,000 acres ex- 
pected in 1943, and 14,900,000 acres 
proposed for the 1944 seeding. 

North Dakota is the next highest in 
the western region with these figures: 
9,583,000 for 1937; 8,092,000 for 1943; 
8,011,000 acres expected in 1943, and 
10,000,000 acres proposed for 1944, or 
an increase of 125% of this year’s yield. 

Utah and Washington rank lowest in 
the western region with a proposal of 
95% of the 1943 crop. 


<> 
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Soft Wheat Premiums Continue 
Strong as Harvest Progresses 


Soft wheat premiums continue strong, 
but last week’s increase was somewhat 
less than the previous one, and buyers’ 
enthusiasm may be cooling off a little 
after the heavy advance in the past fort- 
night. Harvesting reports show consid- 
erable variation, and marketing has been 
rather slow, held up partly by rainy 
weather in some sections. 

Some observers report more wheat 
than usual being stacked for later thresh- 
ing in various sections. They feel there 
is a chance that early season marketings 
will be smaller than usual, but that there 
will be a more steady movement through- 
out the year. 

Whether or not there will be sufficient 
soft wheat to cover all needs this year 
cannot be predicted now, but millers are 


showing more optimism in this regard 
than previously. Indications are that 
there will be considerable substitution 
of low protein hard wheats for family 
flour by millers who customarily grind 
only soft wheat. There have even been 
reports that some of the mills operated 
by biscuit manufacturers likewise have 
purchased low protein hard wheat for 
grinding, but it is doubtful if this bak- 
ery substitution will amount to much, 
since such flours would require more 
liberal shortening use, and shortening 
supplies now are hardly sufficient to cov- 
er bakers’ expanded production. 
Precisely how much soft red winter 
wheat would be needed as a minimum is 
unknown, as no exact accounting has 
ever been made. Smallest total disap- 





pearance of soft red winter wheat in 
any year was 157,000,000 bus in the 
1933-34 crop year. No doubt there was 
some unnecessary use in that year, but 
that would be offset by the fact millers’ 
wheat needs now are greater because of 
expanded flour demand. 

The 1943 soft red winter wheat crop 
was estimated at 138,000,000 bus in the 
latest government report. That suggests 
a deficit of about 20,000,000 bus of this 
type of wheat, compared with the mini- 
mum disappearance cited above. Since 
there are practically no carry-over of 
old crop wheat, at least that amount 
would have to be made up by substitu- 
tion of low protein hard wheats in the 
family flour trade and use of Pacific 
Coast soft wheats, 

A good deal of Pacific Coast wheat 
was ground by central states millers in 
the past year, but it has advanced in 
price as fast as red winter wheat in 
the past few weeks, and is now higher 
in middle western markets than local 
wheat, This strength is partly a reflec- 
tion of the central states situation. Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat prospects are 
rather poor, although not as bad as in 
the central states. The winter wheat 
crop in the Pacific Northwest is esti- 
mated at 45,500,000 bus in July crop 
forecast, compared with an average of 
53,500,000 bus. However, some of this 
deficit will be made up by larger spring 
wheat crops and since that section is a 
surplus area, there will be wheat avail- 
able for shipment elsewhere. 


Apparently, transportation will be no 
great problem, since heavy westward 
rail movement of war supplies means an 
equal movement of cars eastward on the 
return trip. Many of these return trips 
are being made empty now, it is re- 
ported. 

While family flour sales have been cur- 
tailed by several factors, including a 
shortening scarcity, bakery demand for 
soft wheat flours has increased consid- 
erably and probably amounted to the 
equivalent of 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus 
of all types of soft wheat in the past 
crop year. That total, too, may be ex- 
panded in the coming year. Another 
uncertain factor is the extent to which 
distillers use soft wheats under one or 
the other of the programs for produc- 
tion of war alcohol. High starch, jow 
protein wheat is preferred, but it may 
continue too expensive for this purpose. 

Sales of soft wheat flour have heen 
rather light so far, because millers lave 
been reluctant to take orders without 
having the wheat in the bin in view of 
the short crop. There has been consid- 
erable interest reported from biscuit and 
cracker bakers, but other mills report 
that they have not been swamped with 
orders for cake flours. 

Top grade cake flours have been bump- 
ing into OPA price ceiling in some in- 
stances; in other cases millers stil! are 
able to sell. Intermediate grades, 
straights and family flours are not ven- 
erally tied in the price squeeze knot vet. 





MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION FALLS 
TO LOWEST LEVEL SINCE 1940 


Monthly Output of 7,852,549 Bbls Reported by Bureau of Census— 
79 Mills Idle During May—14 Mills Engaged Exclu- 
sively in Granular Flour Production 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The May output 
of wheat flour dropped to the lowest 
level of production since June, 1940, 
when the output was 7,682,000 bbls, ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau of 
Cenus. May, 1943, flour production 
amounted to 7,852,549 bbls, as compared 
with 8,972,979 bbls reported for April, 
1943, and 7,902,681 bbls for May, 1942. 

Of the 1,022 mills for which reports 
were received for May, 997 accounted 
for 104,571,759 bbls, or 93.9% of the to- 
tal wheat-flour production of 111,368,727 
bbls, as shown by the returns of the bi- 
ennial census of manufacturers in 1939. 

Seventy-nine mills, with a daily capac- 
ity of 22,389 bbls were idle in May, and 
14 mills, with a daily capacity of 12,169 
bbls, were engaged exclusively in the 
production of granular flour. 

Mills reporting for May, 1943, ground 
35,482,034 bus of wheat, operating at 
54% of a total daily capacity of 581,922 
bbls, and requiring 271.1 Ibs of wheat 
for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,026 mills reporting for April, 
1943, ground 40,667,699 bus of wheat, op- 
erating at 59.2% of a total daily capac- 
ity of 581,422 bbls, and requiring 271.9 
Ibs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,093 mills reporting for May, 
1942, ground 36,141,421 bus of wheat, 


operating at 54.6% of a total daily 
capacity of 579,144 bbls, and requiring 
274.4 Ibs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 
Of the May, 1943, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 15.8%, with 75 mills reporting 1,- 
243,474 bbls of flour. New York pro- 
duced 11.9% of the total, 29 mills re- 
porting 930,852 bbls produced. Forty 
mills reported from Minnesota, account- 
ing for 12.5% of the total, 980,526 bbls. 
Missouri accounted for 7.8% of the total, 
with 56 mills reporting a production of 
610,649 bbls. Texas produced 5.9% of 
the total, with 34 mills reporting a })r0- 
duction of 461,114 bbls. 
——EEEE 
GOVERNMENT SETS PRIC! 
TOP ON LIVE HOGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A ceiling ©! 
hogs of $14.75 ewt, Chicago bi-is, 
will become effective early next 
month, according to an announce- 
ment by the OPA and the Wr 
Food Administration. The ceiling— 
the first to be imposed on live hogs 
—is $1 above the level at which the 
government earlier promised to sup- 
port prices of hogs. It is between 
75e and $1.25 above recent market 
levels, 
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NEW OPA FORMULA FOR 
PRICING OF MACARONI 


Increased Raw Material Costs Will Be 
Reflected in New System of 
Markups 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Formulas by 
which manufacturers of macaroni prod- 
ucts and noodle products shall establish 
their maximum prices under present-day 
circumstances were announced July 15 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

The formulas take into account raw 
material costs and will mean an increase 
in prices. OPA described this increase 
as necessary to maintain production. 
Since the commodities are sold under 
fixed mark-up at retail, there will be an 
increase in the price to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Where the processor made and sold 
macaroni and noodle products at any 
time during the period of Oct. 1, 1941, 
and March 381, 1942, he establishes his 
maximum price by: 

Taking the weighted average price 
per sales unit during the Oct. 1, 1941- 
March 31, 1942, base period, and adding 
the increased cost of the raw ingredients, 
(This is done by deducting the base pe- 
riod cost of the ingredients from the 
ceiling price as of the effective date of 
July 20, 1943, where 


regulation, or, 


there is no ceiling price the market price 
of March, 1942.) 

All maximum prices are originally fig- 
ured f.o.b. shipping point, but, where a 
processor regularly sold on a delivered 
price basis in the base period, he must 
establish his maximum delivered price 
by taking his maximum price f.o.b. and 
adding the amount of the transportation 
charge which he added to his f.o.b. ship- 
ping point charge durinng the base pe- 





OPA STUDYING CEILINGS 
FOR PROTEIN FEEDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—OPA has 
started work on price regulations 
covering this year’s crop of protein 
feeds, including 
peanut meal and soybean meal, now 
covered under the general maximum 
price regulation and CCC contracts. 
Study of oyster shell grit prices also 
is being made, preliminary to impos- 
ing ceilings. 


cottonseed meal, 





Where he used trucks and now 
cannot do so because of war conditions, 
the add _ transportation 
charges figured by the new means of 
transportation. 


riod. 


processor can 


The action was taken through Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 427, effective 
July 20, 1943. 








Wasninoton, D. C.—The price of corn 
will remain at present levels, OPA Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss M. Brown told a 
press conference in Washington, July 15. 
Mr. Brown claimed that corn was mov- 
ing to market under the present price reg- 
ulations now that “uncertainty” has been 
eliminated by the House agriculture 
committee’s refusal to require higher 
prices as proposed by the Senate. 

But War Food Administration officials 
took no such optimistic view of the corn 
movement. Corn requisitioned by the 
government a short time ago is gradual- 
ly being allocated to plants which are 
engaged in the most essential war work, 
with no assurance that any additional 
quantities will be available to enable 
100% productive capacity of any plant, 
officials of the FDA disclosed. Out of 
a total gross of 6,000,000 bus which the 
government seized, refineries had prior 
call on 2,000,000 bus, leaving only 4,- 
000,000 to be allocated by the govern- 
ment. The bulk of the quantity was 
made available first to corn products 
plants making core binders and dyna- 
ite flakes, with the remainder going 
into starch plants. None of the corn 
Was available to food lines, although the 
Kellogg Co. plant and some smaller 
producers were said to be compelled to 
cease operations at the end of this week. 

Officials said that some little additional 
corn might dribble in, but plans 
now are to filter the stocks out to 
plants engaged in war orders so that 
these may be able to operate at 70% of 
their capacity up to Aug. 1. Relief after 
that date is uncertain, officials said. 
None of the corn is allocated to brew- 
ing or other so-called nonessential opera- 
tions. 

It is evident that Washington policy 
will be to stall along on the corn situa- 





No Price Advance; Corn Moving— 
Sez Who? Mr. Brown 





tion, hoping that no greater crisis de- 
velops until new crop corn begins to 
move to market, anticipating that such 
movement will the 
There was no supporting evidence from 
CCC or WFA to indicate that old corn 
movement was increasing, and some CCC 


relieve situation. 


officials said that if any such movement 
developed it likely would be confined to 
northern Iowa and Illinois. 

At the same time, OPA Administra- 
tor Brown indicated that no subsidy 
would be employed by CCC on corn. 


MILLS LACK CORN 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Refuting statements 
of Washington officials, Harry Hunt- 
er secretary of the American Corn 
Millers Federation, said July 20 that 
there is no evidence of any important 





increase in corn movement as far as 
dry millers are concerned. 
“Each day finds dry corn mills in a 
tighter position,” Mr. Hunter said. 
“Although during the past few days 
it has been mentioned that the corn 
situation has eased to some extent 
because of new movement and that 
enough corn was now being allotted 
to processors to allow handlers to 
make sales of small quantities of 
corn to feed mixers, dry corn millers 
seemingly have not felt the benefits 
of these shipments. Most dry mills 
are operating at reduced capacity. 
Some of the dry corn milling units 
have closed, and more of them will 
be forced to close unless extended 
the privilege by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Food 
Distribution Administration of buying 
corn from elevators and handlers. 


corn 
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OPA APPROVES PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
FOR BUTYL ALCOHOL DISTILLERS 


XO 


Provision Is Made for Fluctuations in Grain Costs From $1.22 
Per Bushel Base—Defense Supply Corp. 
Opposes Subsidy Plan 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Prices for butyl] 
alcohol and butyl acetate have been 
geared to grain prices by amendment 6 
to MPR 37 announced July 16 and ef- 
fective as of July 1, 1943. 

The action establishes maximum dol- 
lars and cents prices for grain fermen- 
tation butyl alcohol and acetate when the 
average base cost per bushel of whole 
wheat or corn is $1.22, and provision 
is made for upward or downward fluc- 
tuation in the actual delivered grain cost. 
Distillers may add 1c lb to the ceiling 
price of their product when the grain 
price rises 31/,¢c, or le lb when the grain 
price rises 7¢ from the $1.22 bu base. 

This average adjustment price point is 
considered adequate by OPA. Officials 
of that agency state that grain increases 
above and below that figure and _ its 
multiple will average out for the dis- 
tillers. 

Adjustments in prices are to be made 
on the first of each month and are to 
apply to the grain butyl alcohol and 
butyl acetate produced during each such 
month. Determinations of the correct 
price for July production 
made before July 25. 

Price officials at OPA say that they 
have been under considerable pressure 
to make adjustments in price of butyl 
alcohol and acetate. According to these 
officials, distillers are now paying as high 
as $1.64, f.o.b, Chicago, for wheat, and 
as the end uses of the alcohol and acetate 
variable, the constantly changing 
price has wide repercussions throughout 
industry. OPA officials would like to 
obtain Defense Supply Corp. subsidies 
for butyl production from grain but as 
most of the end uses of butyl are largely 
in war production, that RFC corpora- 
tion has not received the subsidy over- 
tures favorably. RFC officials say that 
their subsidy policy will not be eased 
to meet this situation unless consequen- 
tial effects on the cost-of-living index 
can be shown. 

NO RELIEF FROM SUGAR 

There is no great optimism over the 
possibility that improved sugar receipts 
may be diverted to the alcohol plants and 
demand for grain thus relieved. It is 
pointed owt that WFA is committted 
to a policy of routing sugar surpluses 
above current use rate to other indus- 
trial users than alcohol plants. On the 
basis of this position it would appear 
extremely unlikely that demands on grain 
for aleohol will slacken for some time. 


are to be 


are 


Another factor is the import duty on 
sugar which would make for higher alco- 
hol prices. While this would appear to 
be taking money from one pocket and 
putting it in the other, it is believed that 
customs could not be persuaded to fore- 
go collections of import duties unless it 
could be clearly shown that the resultant 
alcohol from the sugar went directly in- 
to government work. To accomplish this 
end would involve disruption of tank 


car transportation causing a considerable 
amount of cross-hauling of alcohol, In 
view of the tightness of the tank car 
equipment situation at this time, this 
factor would discourage sugar use in 


alcohol plants even though tariff ob- 
stalces were overcome. 

In addition many of the eastern com- 
mercial alcohol plants do not have sugar 
handling equipment nor the manual la- 
bor supply if the machinery were not 
available. Aside from the resultant un- 
certainty to industry over the changing 
price of butyls, the adjustment pro- 
cedure at OPA is becoming burdensome 
and while the gearing of butyl costs to 
a fluctuating grain price may. relieve 
OPA duties in a degree, it is not con- 
sidered an adequate solution. Further 
pressure from OPA on defense supplies 
for subsidies on butyl alcohol production 
is expected to be renewed. 


¥ ¥ 


Shift to Sugar for 
War Alcohol Output 
Studied by WPB 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although noth- 
ing definite has been decided, a revised 
government war alcohol program, greatly 
curtailing use of grain, may be adopted. 

The causes are many, including grain 
transportation shortage, limited feed 
grain supplies, the disappearing wheat 
surplus, and better shipping conditions 
in the Caribbean making possible in- 
creased imports of sugar. 

Pending decision on the program, in- 
dustrial alcohol output will continue at 
its present levels, subsidized by the Re- 
construction Finance offset 
higher grain costs. now 


Corp. to 
The RFC is 
subsidizing distillers who use grain and 
is expected shortly to do the same for 
flour millers producing granular flour. 

The entire war alcohol program is un- 
der review within the WPB. 
icals 


The chem- 
has the 1944 
program, to begin next Dec. 1, with an 
expanded goal of 520,000,000 gals, which 
will be possible then with additions to 
present plants. Division officials say it 
is untrue that more being 
produced than can be used. 

There is at present an alcohol stock- 
pile of around 132,000,000 gals, and 
WPB transportation division officials 
hold that it would be well to shut down 
the program for a few months and 
operate on these reserves and that the 
expanded capacity next December will 
be sufficient to provide day to day needs 
without stockpiles. In the meantime, 
the badly needed transportation facili- 
ties could be devoted to other things. 

The definite improvement in the Gulf 
transportation situation has brought up 
the question of whether sugar should 
not now be used as the raw material 
in eastern seaboard alcohol plants, in 
view of the growing grain shortage and 
internal transportation difficulties. 


division drawn up 


alcohol is 
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NATIONAL OATS EARNINGS 

St. Louis, Mo.—National Oats Co. re- 
ported income for the first six months 
of the year totaled $110,123, equivalent 
to $1.10 a common share. The figure 
compared with $31,916 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. The income figure 
is after normal income tax and surtax. 
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CCC May Purchase Wheat in 
Prospective Subsidy Program 


OPA PLANS NO CEILINGS ON 
WHEAT UNTIL POLICY SET 


Chicago Conference Scheduled July 21 to Consider Other Grains 
—OPA Administrator Brown Says Subsidy Contemplated 
to Meet Any Price Squeeze on Flour 


Wasuincroxn, D. C.—OPA Adminis- 
trator Prentiss Brown revealed last week 
that prospective wheat flour subsidy ac- 
tion may take the form of CCC pur- 
chases of wheat at parity or support 
“prices to encourage increased wheat 
planting for 1944, and reselling the 
grain to millers at levels permitting the 
maintenance of the current flour ceilings 
and bread prices. The subsidy problem 
is being discussed with WFA Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones, but no announce- 
ment is likely until wheat price advances 
put millers out of the flour market. 

Mr. Brown left no doubt that’ the 
subsidy would be the answer to any 
price squeeze, and that flour price ceil- 
ings would not be raised. 


Such a program apparently would 
meet the complaint of wheat states sen- 
ators that some administration incentive 
must be furnished wheat growers before 
September to encourage them to enlarge 
wheat seedings in the face of removal 
of wheat parity payments on next year’s 
crop. 

Until Stabilization Director Fred Vin- 
son gives the word on subsidization of 
flour milling, the proposed ceiling regu- 
lations on soft wheat and hard wheat 
will not be imposed by the Office of 
Price Administration, responsible — offi- 


-cials of that agency told Tue Norrn- 


Meanwhile, 
the proposed regulations, which have 


WESTERN Mitter July 19. 


heen dormant for weeks, have been taken 


down from the shelf and dusted off in 
the expectation that the administration’s 
policy will shortly be definitely formu- 
lated and the “go ahead” sign given the 
OPA. 

A corollary move, as previously re- 
ported in these columns, is to obtain 
from a limited group of representative 
mills of the country some reliable pres- 
ent day cost figures, including data on 
profits and possible economies in distri- 
bution. 


The immediate concern of OPA price 
specialists is the situation in alfalfa 
meal, barley and other grains, which 
will be discussed with industry members 
at a three-day conference, opening in 
Chicago July 21. Atherton Bean, Charles 
Kenny and Counsel Norris Burke, of 
the OPA’s grain section, will attend the 
Chicago conferences. Included in the 
agenda is consideration of clarifying 
amendments to the corn order, but noth- 
ing that will change the basic price 
which both Vinson and Brown have an- 
nounced will not be changed. 





Reed and Other Wheat State Senators 
Seek Abandonment of Flour Ceilings 


Wasuinerox, D. C.—Sixteen wheat 
states senators, headed by Senator Reed, 
of Kansas, carried their appeal for a 
parity price on wheat to Price Admin- 
istrator Prentiss Brown, July 15, with a 
request for a removal of “the present un- 
lawful ceiling on flour.” 

The 16 senators signed a letter to Mr. 
Brown which characterized the flour 
ceiling as an artificial restraint on the 
market price of wheat and unlawful 
because it is fixed at 89% of the parity 
price of wheat instead of at the full 
parity price. 

“We think,” the letter said, “that no- 
where, not even in the war food adminis- 
tration, or in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is there any disposition to challenge 
this statement. All responsible sources 
of legal opinion agree. 

“These flour cgiling prices were un- 
lawful when established. They are un- 
lawful now. They will continue to be 
unlawful. The application of these ceil- 


ing prices made supplemental payments 


necessary in 1943. These supplemental 
payments will disappear in 1944, 

“The wheat farmer can only anticipate 
a reduction of 2le bu for his 1944 crop 
below the price, including supplemental 
payments, received in 1943. 

“We urge you to give the matter your 
earnest consideration, as we believe you 
will do, and to give the winter wheat 
farmer the encouragement which we 
think he deserves as well as needs. 

“We give you our assurance of our 
willingness to aid when the congress re- 
assembles, and to support any neces- 
sary, sound legislation needed to imple- 
ment your efforts in this direction.” 

Asserting that “time is the essence 
in this situation,’ because some of the 
wheat will be sowed as early as Sep- 
tember, the senators observed that “ob- 
viously, not even action of the congress, 
when it reassembles in September, could 
possibly reach this situation in time to 
accomplish anything.” 


’ 


“There is ample authority,” the letter 


said, “to offer the wheat farmer the de- ° 


sirable incentives to increase his acre- 
age.” 

“Only administrative authority can, 
without congressional action or legal 
proceedings, remove the present unlawful 
ceiling on flour, which is the controlling 
factor in the farmer’s market price. 

“Only can administrative authority as- 
sure the wheat farmer of an adequate 
‘support’ price—whether that be in the 
form of loans or payments supplemental 
to the market price.” 

Senator Reed said a copy of the letter 
was sent to War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones and that the signers, be- 
sides himself, were Senators Wheeler 
(D., Mont.), Gurney (R., S. D.), Brooks 
(R., Ill.), Nye (R., N. D,.), Johnson (D., 
Colo.), Burton (R., Ohio), Shipstead 
(R., Minn.), Langer (R., N. D.), Milli- 
kin (R., Colo.), Willis (R., Ind.), O’Dan- 
iel (D., Texas), Wherry (R., Neb,), Cap- 
per (R., Kansas), Clark (D., Mo.) and 
Thomas (D., Okla.). 





Bakers Advisory Committee Objects 
to Exclusive Use of Enriched Flour 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The first gun in 
the bakers’ battle against compulsory and 
exclusive use of enriched flour was fired 
by members of the Bakery Industry Food 
Advisory Committee at their two-day 
session here with government officials, 
July 14-15. Baker spokesmen were sym- 
pathetic with the government’s objective 
that the maximum of enriched bread be 
consumed, but they opposed the man- 


datory nature of the proposed govern- 
Instead they recommended 


ment order. 





that the methods of enrichment of bak- 
ers’ bread be kept optional, pointing 
out that the use of enriched flour, en- 
riched yeast, or enrichment tablets by 
the baker would accomplish the same 
results. , 
Government spokesmen said that the 
importance of enriched flour and en- 
riched bread in the wartime nutrition 
program was emphasized by the newly 
acquired evidence as to the relationship 
between adequate dietary intakes of the 


vitamins of the B complex and the abil- 
ity of men and women to perform mus- 
cular work. They held that, at present, 
under Food Distribution Order No. 1 a 
significant amount of flour is not en- 
riched because much of this flour is used 
in baking of bread and rolls in institu- 
tions, which are not covered by the or- 
der, and some of this flour is used in 
the production of soft rolls and variety 
breads which likewise are not within the 
scope of the order. 

At the open meeting on the enrich- 





July 21, 1943 


ment of all flour, called by the govern. 
ment here July 21, the bakers’ opposition 
will be forcefully expressed by American 
Bakers Association witnesses, including 
Chairman Ralph Ward, G. R. Williams, 
President John T, McCarthy and Dr, 
Franklin C. Bing, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, 

The position of the organized millers 
on the subject, which is one of neutral- 
ity, will be expressed by Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
A. R. Smith, deputy direc- 
tor of FDA, will preside. 


Federation. 


Roy Hendrickson, director of the Food 
Distribution Administration, will ake 
a brief opening statement at the hear- 
ing, followed by a more detailed ex- 
pression of the government’s proposal 
by Dr. R. M. Wilder, head of the WFA 
civilian food requirements branch, Dr, 
R. R. Williams, representing the tood 
and nutrition committee of the Naticonal 
Research Council, and Dr. R. E. Nelson, 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
will complete the government’s presen- 
tation. 

Many industry problems were  is- 
cussed at*the bakery advisory commuiit- 
tee session last week, including man- 
power, sugar, shortening and amendments 
to FDO No. 1. A representative of the 
Petroleum Administrator for War iold 
the assembled bakery executives that 
while production of paraffin wax has in- 
creased progressively since 1940, the 
United States is required to supply sub- 
stantial quantities of wax for lend-le:se. 
Because of this, shipments to the fricnd- 
ly countries to the South have been cur- 
tailed, with only material essential for 
war purposes being shipped. 
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MILLER KILLED BY TRAIN 

Wenzel M. Sellner, second miller for 
the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., was 
struck and killed by a passenger triin, 
July 10. He was 62 years of age, and 
had been with the company 18 years. Ile 
previously had worked in the mill at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn, Eleven children sur- 
vive him. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
BUYS PLEASANTON MILL 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Food Products 
Corp., manufacturers of bakery speci«l- 
ties, announced last week the purc!) ise 
of Blaker Milling & Elevator Co., Pleis- 
anton, Kansas. 
will be changed to Ray Milling Co., «nd 
it will be operated as a separate uni f 


The name of the vill 


the company. 

The purchase follows closely the acijui- 
sition of new quarters for the Food 
Products Co. in Kansas City, a con 
bined office and plant that is now being 
prepared for occupancy. The com) iy 
was started since the outbreak of the 
war, and rapid expansion of its busi!css 
has led to this purchase of greater ))r0- 
duction facilities. 

Capacity of the mill will be incre -ed 
by addition of specialized equipment tr 
the processing required in the various 
products the company manufactures. 
Both wheat and corn will be utilized in 
the processes. Part of the capacity will 
be used for direct war needs. 

President of the company is Gevrge 
G. Young, for many years salesmai of 
bakery specialties, and vice president 
and general manager is G, H. Rapaports 
who is in charge of production. 
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MILLS OF AMERICA 
FIRM BOOSTS PROFITS 


Substantial Gain In Earnings Reported 
by Reorganized Flour Mills 
of America, Inc. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The annual bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss statement 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., for the 
year ending May 31, released for publi- 
cation last week, reveal another satis- 
factory gain both in earnings and in 
its financial position as a result of two 
years’ operations following its reorgani- 
gation and the installation of new man- 
agement. 

Net earnings for the year, after fed- 
eral taxes and certain readjustments in 
the interest of conservative policies, 
amounted to $254,556.30 as compared with 
$87,279.55 in the previous year, the first 
following reorganization. The relation- 
ship to prior years is best indicated by 
the record of continuous losses for five 
years preceding reorganization. 

Balance sheet items show net liquid 
assets of $1,767,288.07, with the chief 
item of indebtedness represented by $2,- 
360,000 unsecured bank loans, principal- 
ly accounted for by an inventory ac- 
count, chiefly wheat and flour stocks, of 
$3,296,239 and trade accounts of $639,- 
665.56. For several years prior to the 
company’s reorganization working capi- 
tal was available only on collateral or 
other secured notes. 

Fixed assets of the company, placed 
on a severely reduced basis in the re- 
organization, have been further written 
down to a current total of $1,565,699.47. 
‘During the year just closed, the com- 
pany bought its own notes in the open 
market in order to effect further reduc- 
tion in its fixed obligations. These notes, 
selling at less than $30 immediately fol- 
lowing the reorganization, 
quoted at above $90. 

Within the past year the company has 
rehabilitated and placed in operation 
two of its Kansas properties, located at 
Fort Scott and Great Bend, idle for 
many years past, thus adding about 
5,000 cwts daily to its active capacity, 
Its previously active plants include the 
Valier & Spies mill at St. Louis, its 
Kansas City mill and the 2,500-sack unit, 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills. 

E. P. Mitchell is president of the or- 
ganization with L. C. Chase, manager of 
the Valier & Spies unit, W. R. Duerr 
Manager of its Kansas City mill, and 
King P. Aitken in charge at Alva. T. A. 
O'Sullivan is vice president in charge 
of grain department and O. J. Spauld- 
ing, secretary and treasurer. 


now are 
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CHEERIOATS SUBJECT OF 
COURT ATTACK BY FOUR 


Seeking to restrain General Mills, Inc., 
from using the word “oats” in connec- 
tion with any product other than rolled 
oats and specifically from continuing the 
name “Cheerioats,” four cereal manu- 
facturers brought suit in federal district 
court at Wilmington, Del., July 8 The 
Plaintiffs are Quaker Oats Co., Best 
Foods, Inc., Northern Illinois Cereal Co., 
and National Oats Co. 

They asked that General Mills be en- 
Joined from describing Cheerioats as be- 
ing “to all intents and purposes ready- 
to-eat oats, oatmeal, or oatmeal cereal 
and that it possesses the nutritional value 
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EASTERN MILLS USING RESERVES 
OF GRAINS TO KEEP OPERATING 


Feed and Flour Processors Find Lake Movement and Canadian 
Commitments Will Not Meet Requirements—CCC 
Takes Canadian Wheat at Buffalo for Feed 


of oats or oatmeal.” An accounting for 
profits and damages is also asked. 

Plaintiffs allege that General Mills ad- 
vertises Cheerioats as having the nutri- 
tional values of oats or oatmeal, but that 
Cheerioats is not oats or oatmeal and 
does not have the same nutritional values 
as oatmeal. The complaint also de- 
clares that as well as being a grain, 
“oats, a human food, means rolled oats 
or oatmeal.” 

To some extent, the controversy hinges 
on the effectiveness of restorative food 
methods. In the restoration of cereal 
foods vitamin B,, niacin and iron are 
added to bring the products to whole 
grain levels in these elements, but the 
complaint charges that so-called restored 
foods generally do not have returned to 
them all other nutritional values which 
may have been impaired in processing. 

Commenting on the suit, Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, said: 

“This is a suit brought by the Quaker 
Oats Co. and three other manufacturers 
of rolled oats to prohibit General Mills, 
Inc., from using the trademark “Cheeri- 
oats” on a product consisting of 75% 
ground oatmeal, 20% corn and rye flours 
and 5% malt, sugar and other flavoring 
ingredients and to restrain the company 
from advertising and promoting this 
product as a ready-to-eat oatmeal ce- 
real. The complaint alleges among 
other things that application was made by 
the complainants to the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Security 
Agency seeking similar action by these 
agencies against the product. Both of 
these agencies have declined to institute 
proceedings. The labels, advertising and 
promotion material on this product have 
always indicated exactly what the prod- 
uct is, how it is made and what it con- 
sists of. Public acceptance of the prod- 
uct has been phenomenal and it is prob- 
ably this fact which has motivated the 
filing of the suit.” 
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RAIL CAR DIFFICULTIES 
RETARDING CCC IMPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Difficulty is being 
experienced by CCC in the movement of 
grains from Canada for feed, with most 
of the box cars being used for the move- 
ment of the new U. S. grain crops. This 
applies also in the Southwest, with the 
CCC Kansas City office unable to move 
upwards of 20,000,000 bus which were 
sold prior to the temporary stoppage 
of sales at the end of fiscal year. 








CCC FEED WHEAT 
PRICES 


WasHincTon, D. C.—CCC wheat 
feed prices will vary with corn 
parity, under the new program by 
which CCC sales were resumed on 
July 12. Prices must in no case be 
less than the national corn parity at 
the point of delivery, making the 
floor $1.05 with the high $1.12 bu. 
These prices fluctuate according to 
the parity and, if any increase in the 
corn ceilings is authorized, it will 
be reflected in the feed wheat price. 
The southern California area price is 
set at $1.12 bu, with Maine on the 
North and Florida and other South- 
eastern states averaging $1.10. CCC 
held 215,000,000 bus of wheat on 
July 12. 





Buffalo and other eastern flour and 
feed mills will dig into their grain re- 
serves in an attempt to make up most 
of the difference between total eastern 
requirements and possible 
down the lakes under federal space allo- 
cations and Canadian movement commit- 
ments. ‘This was the report that came 
out of a recent meeting of the Lower 
Lakes Grain Committee at Buffalo, 

Commodity Credit Corp, also has taken 
title to approximately 2,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat stored in Buffalo and 
will use this for feed wheat in the 
East and thus scrap need for shipping 
any wheat East at least for the next 30 
days. 

Eastern over-all grain requirements 
for July, for milling and feed, are about 
13,500,000 bus of grain. This will now 
be met as follows, under determinations 
finally made at the July 8 meeting, ac- 
cording to Commodity Credit Corp. af- 
filiates of the lakes committee: 

7,500,000 bus—in domestic bottoms un- 


shipments 
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der permits issued by Office of Defense 
Transportation at War Production 
Board certification—including 4,700,000 
bus of Canadian feed grains now at head 
of the lakes; 2,300,000 bus of domestic 
wheat for milling and 500,000 bus of 
flax for milling. 

2,000,000 bus—in Canadian bottoms— 
including about 1,000,000 bus of wheat 
CCC has bought from Canada, and the 
rest oats and barley. 

2,000,000 bus—from 
serves; and 

2,000,000 bus—of CCC wheat taken 
over from Canadian title in Buffalo. 

These arrangements for July, accord- 
ing to government members of the lower 
lakes group, will afford just barely 
enough grain for eastern use to cover 
most essential requirements. 

The committee did not draft an Au- 
gust lakes grain shipments schedule, but 
will meet again very soon for this pur- 
pose, following collection of more exact 
data on requirements and available grain 
and facilities. 


Buffalo mill re- 





Kansas Gets “the Breaks” 





Migrant Combines, Dry Weather 
Speed Harvest to Completion 


Dovce Crry, Kansas.—The Kansas 
wheat harvest of 150,000,000 bus is near- 
ing its final stages even in the northern 
counties. 

The state has probably never managed 
to garner as large a crop with so little 
help. The migrant combine was a great 
aid. On the streets of Colby one day, in 
the midst of excellent wheat, were 50 
combines seeking jobs and none asking 
for them. 

The biggest help was the unusually 
favorable harvest weather that prevailed. 
The marvelous quality of wheat on the 
market reflects the persistently dry har- 
vest days. Wheat is so excellent that 
low protein, “chalky,” wheat is now be- 
ing noted on Kansas City Board of 
Trade market cards and this type of 
wheat actually brings a premium. 

Farmers and growers in south central 
Kansas are still skeptical as to the state’s 
official output, which is not far below 
last year’s record. They point out that 
such a heavy producer as Ford County, 
repeatedly tops in the state, has a yield 
this year probably less than 2,000,000 
as against 7,000,000 last year, and with 
neighboring counties in the same fix, the 
Kansas total could be too high. This is 
overcome probably by the high outturn 
in extreme western counties which had 
been officially condemned to seed only 
45% of their wheat acreage. Fifty bush- 
els per acre are reported and the entire 
northern part of the state runs high. In 
addition favorable harvest days have 
saved every available bushel. 

There are factors that may ultimately 
drain away or make unavailable the 
abundant wheat. Over most of the 
southwestern dry areas grain sorghums 
are making a poor showing. Since the 
car shortage forced more wheat into 


farm bins than was anticipated, this 
wheat may stay where it is for consid- 
erable time. If the fall crop prospect is 
bad the growers may elect to market 
in 1944 when their tax bracket may be 
lower. Then, too, the grower may need 
feed for his livestock. Wheat at about 
#2 cwt is not too high for feed by any 
means. Finally, uncertainty as to OPA 
price policies promotes incentive to 
speculate. Though demands for CCC 
loans are not up to former level they 
will still cover a lot of wheat and the 
tendency will be for wheat once covered 
to remain under loan until the end of 
April. 

The crop shortage in southwestern 
Kansas points up the federal program 
of a year ago purchasing prefabricated 
wooden grain storage bins. Near every 
town these have stood 75% empty. 
Thousands of them were never set up. 
Many of them made of green lumber 
were stored inside other bins until the 
stench of heating wood required that 
they be stacked outside to dry. These 
bins have now all been emptied of grain. 
Usually, on account of improper design 
and construction, they contained a per- 
centage of damaged grain. The 400 
squares of unused shingles shipped in 
to roof their bins at Dodge City, and 
still a scarce article in Dodge City where 
there is a requirement to build defense 
housing, are still unused. 

One very favorable condition for the 
future is the early tillage of soil for the 
next crop. On account of barley and 
spring crop failure hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres are already lying fallow 
and ready for fall seeding. The quick 
harvest has resulted in other acres being 
tilled early. Rain, however, is still lack- 
ing in the Dodge City neighborhood, 
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FLOUR SALES DROP SHARPLY 
WITH EASIER WHEAT PRICES 


ee 
Buyers Lose Interest as Market Weakens—Subsidy Talk Creates 
Hesitancy as Trade Sees Little Possibility of 
Sharply Higher Prices 


With easier wheat prices taking the 
pressure off the flour market, buyers are 
showing no interest in booking supplies 
ahead and car lot trade comprises the 
bulk of current business. The uncer- 
tainty surrounding the market makes 
buyers more cautious than 
ever. Talk of a subsidy 
leads them to believe that 
flour prices can’t make 
much of an advance and a 
wheat market that is at 
the moment showing very 
little strength is taken as a further in- 
dication that watching and waiting is the 
best policy. 

Larger buyers are showing very little 
interest, Minneapolis millers report, 
Sales are almost entirely confined to the 
car lot trade and there is very little 
disposition to book ahead. Sales last 
week averaged only 55% of capacity, 
compared with 102% in the week preced- 
ing and 45% in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Shipping directions also 
are reported as being disappointingly 
light in view of the amount of flour on 
the books. 

Sales at Kansas City are also slow, 
with bakers displaying very little book- 
ing interest. For the most part they in- 
dicate that they will wait until the trend 
One very 





of events stabilizes somewhat. 
large booking of several hundred thou- 
sand sacks did manage to hold the sales 
figure last week at 144% of capacity as 
against 158% in the week previous and 
59% in the similar period a year ago. 

Sales are scattered, Buffalo millers 
state, with buyers hesitant. Directions 
are more encouraging, however. Spring 
first clears are very scarce and firm. 

Reduced sales are reported at most 
markets, with buyers shying 
away when the wheat market became 
soft. Buyers for the most part are well 
covered and see little in the current pic- 
ture to prompt buying action. 


eastern 


Soft winter wheat mills state that some 
sales are being made but that the un- 
certainty surrounding the market, par- 


ticularly the high premiums prevailing, 
checks the possibility of business in any 
important volume, At Chicago a fading 
interest is reported, with the decline in 
the wheat market. 

New bookings are very limited on the 
Pacific Coast as many mills are with- 
drawing quotations because of the ceiling 
restrictions. There is little or no gov- 
ernment business and the export trade 
has faded out of the picture with the re- 
moval of the export subsidy. 

Flour production gained sharply dur- 
ing the past week, with output of the 


PRICE ORDER BOOSTS 
FAMILY TRADE 


The recently established OPA ceil- 
ings regulations for wholesale and 
retail distributors, except exclusive 
flour jobbers, is causing some addi- 
tional buying of family flour for the 
purpose of refiguring wholesale and 
retail ceilings under the new orders, 
MPR 421, 422 and 423. The period 
for refiguring purposes is July 26 to 
Aug. 5, and the basis is the most re- 
cent invoice on flour that has actually 
been shipped. Thereafter, there will 
be no refiguring of ceilings, except on 
specific orders from the OPA. 





AL NNR AI CLEAREST ARES. PRES SELDEN ORR La 
mills reporting to THe NorrmwesTern 
Mi.iEr, representing 67% of the coun- 
try’s production, amounting to 2,807,275 
sacks (ewt), compared with 2,618,584 in 
the week preceding and 2,644,024 sacks 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 2,648,478 
sacks (cwt) and three years ago 2,536,- 
185. Compared with the previous week, 
the Northwest milled 92000 sacks more, 
the Southwest 61,000, Buffalo 33,000 and 
the North Pacific Coast 12,000. In the 
central and southeastern states a decline 
of 11,000 sacks (ewt) was _ reported, 
Complete details of production by vari- 
ous sections are shown in the table on 
the opposite page. 





SCARCITY OF OFFERINGS KEEPS FEED 
MARKETS STRONG 


, eile ee 
Open Market Trading Continues at a Standstill—Slight Increase 
in Millfeed Production in Southwest Offset by Drop 
at Other Points—Index Number Unchanged 


Scarcity of offerings is keeping feed 
markets strong. Open market trading 
continues at a standstill but some swap- 
ping takes place between handlers hav- 
ing feed items which the other wants. 
Although pastures continue good and 
furnish ideal out- 
door feeding condi- 
tions, demand for 
commercial feed- 
stuffs continues to 
exceed the supply. 
Resumption of CCC feed wheat selling 
program is a welcome development as 
special consideration will be given to 
orders for direct shipment to farmers 
and feeders, The index number of feed- 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






stuffs prices is unchanged at 176.4 com- 
pared with 164 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Milling operations show no material 
change as a slight increase in the South- 
west is offset by somewhat smaller pro- 
duction at other milling centers. 

At Minneapolis no fresh offerings of 
consequence are made but millers appear 
to be in better shape than for sometime 
as regards applications on maturing feed 
contracts. Trade inference follows that 


scattered lots of millfeed, particularly 
bran, may make their appearance soon. 
The millfeed delivery situation at ‘Chi- 
cago also appears to have loosened up a 
trifle as mills are more caught up on 
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back orders. A good request continues 
and no offerings are made for open sale. 

An extremely tight situation in mill- 
feeds continues at Kansas City. Rein- 
statement of the CCC feed wheat pro- 
gram has had but little immediate effect, 
although partial relief from the extreme 
tightness in bran and shorts is antici- 
pated as sales of government wheat are 
resumed. Deliveries of millfeeds on ma- 
turing contracts are still reported as 
delinquent. 
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FDA BUYING 56,000 
CWTS CRACKER FLOUR 


Government Seeks Bids on Three Types 
of Low Protein Flours 
by July 26 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Food Distri- 
bution Administration has asked the mill- 
ing industry to submit offers on 5,600,000 
Ibs of three types of low protein cracker 
flours by July 26, to be accepted by 
July 27. 

This is the first flour purchase offer 
made for some time. 

Last week for the second successive 
time, the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion has failed to make any substantial 
purchases of grain products for lend- 
lease or military use. Flour purchases 
particularly have been passed by re- 
cently. 
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CORN SHORTAGE GIVES NEW 
JOBS TO FLOUR MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The backwash from 
the shortage of corn is causing some new 
products to be processed by flour millers 
in this area. Barley is being ground in- 
to barley grits for brewers by at least 
two flour mills, Following the general 
pattern of flour milling, the system hulls 
the barley and makes grits out of the 
remainder. Manufacture of foundry fac- 
ings to replace a corn product previously 
used is also increasing among flour mills. 
Increased use of flour grits for dis- 
tillers is anticipated as corn becomes 
increasingly scarce. An increase in the 
use of flour grits for manufacture of 
starch is seen and if corn continues hard 
to get this business could develop into 
a sizable volume. 
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NO CHANGE IN EXPORT 
POLICIES SEEN IN SHIFT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—No change is ex- 
pected in the operating policies of the 
new Office of Economic Warfare which 
takes the place of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, wiped out during the 
past week by presidential edict. Com- 
mercial firms dealing with Latin Amer- 
ica under the decentralization program 
and with other foreign countries under 
program licenses, for which BEW is 
claimant agency, should continue to deal 
with officials in the office of exports as in 
the past, officials of BEW stated. 
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NEW COMMANDER SUPERINTENDENT 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A. B. Carver, 
superintendent of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Flour Mills Corp., has succeeded M. C. 
Belan as general superintendent for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. He 
will continue to make his home in Buf- 
falo for the time being. 
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WHEAT PRICES EASIER 
AS MARKETINGS GAIN 


Harvesting of Winter Wheat Nearing 
Completion—Spring Wheat Crop 
News Continues Favorable 


A much slower tone is evident in wheat 
markets, with prices easier as hedging 
pressure against new crop movement in- 
creases. Winter wheat is moving to 
market in volume while the harvesting 
season for rye, oats and barley is near 

at hand, Spring 
wheat crop news 
continues highly fa- 
vorable and the bulk 
of the crop is travel- 
ing toward maturity 
under excellent conditions. 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


Harvesting of winter wheat is near- 
ing completion in the Southwest and has 
advanced as far north as central Ohio 
and northern Indiana. Combining is 
nearly completed in Kansas except in 
the extreme northwest. Yields are re- 
ported food in the Ohio Valley and 
better than anticipated in the western 
plains. Spring wheat has made excellent 
progress and is heading and filling nicely. 
Some grain is turning in eastern South 
Dakota. 

There are no new developments in the 
stem rust situation. Winter wheat is so 
far advanced as to preclude the _possi- 
bility of further development of stem 
rust except in late fields. In the spring 
wheat area there is a liberal sprinkling 
of rust which diminishes northward and 
westward where grains in gener! are 
correspondingly later. A high portion 
of the acreage is planted to the resistant 
varieties and there are no_ indications 
that these varieties will be attacked by 
new or unusual rusts although the 
amount of rust in fields of the Rival 
variety in Minnesota is greater than 
would be expected. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces, hot 
weather has caused rapid growth of 
crops but also caused some deterioration 
where the moisture supply was deficient. 
Except in Manitoba and in some sec- 
tions of Alberta crop prospects are 
lower as a result of the heat and drouth. 
Deterioration is greatest in southeastern 
Alberta and western Saskatchewan. 
Manitoba received good general rains 
which enhanced crop prospects. Coarse 
grain crops are variable in condition, 
particularly in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, while flax appears to be thi: and 
weedy at a number of points and is 
being attacked by rust, chiefly in Sas- 
katchewan. 

Reports from Europe indicate mostly 
satisfactory prospects with the harvest- 
ing progressing. Heavy yields are in 
prospect in the United Kingdom. .\)out 
an average harvest is reported in Ru- 
mania and Hungary, but an above «ver- 
age outturn is indicated in Bulgaria. 
The drouth has been broken in Bulzaria 
but extensive damage occurred. 

In the Southern Hemisphere soil con- 
ditions are reported very satisfactory 
for wheat and flax seeding in Argentina 
and substantial acreage increases are 
believed likely. In Australia seeding is 
backward in some sections and well ad- 
vanced in others. Domestic consump- 


tion of wheat has been unusually heavy 


both in Australia and Argentina this 
season. Because of the increased use of 
corn and the short crop, there appears 
to be no surplus of this grain. 
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BAG MAKERS REPORT 
LARGE COTTON SALES 


Supply Is More Ample—New Cotton 

Futures Contract Adopted—Trade 

Awaits Approval of Burlap Plan 

New York, N. Y.—The supply of cot- 
tons for bag manufacture has been more 
ample during the week and substantial 
sales are reported. For some time offer- 
ings of bag sheetings have been confined 
to scattered lots, and manufacturers’ 
needs could not be filled. Although osna- 
burgs are still quiet, it is hoped by the 
trade that the government will soon per- 
mit further releases of its reserve. These 
stocks have been gradually reduced, but 
are still sizable. 

The New York Cotton Exchange has 
yoted for the adoption of a new futures 
contract, beginning August, this year. 
Its provisions have been under consider- 
ation for a long time, and have been put 
together by an all-industry committee 
in line with changes suggested by Sena- 
tor Bankhead some time ago. The con- 
tract will follow more closely the pack- 
aging usages now existing domestically, 
and will eliminate some of the items 
used when international trading was ac- 
tive. 

The burlap trade has given its final 
approval to the tentative plan prepared 
by its advisory committee for the han- 
dling and distribution of government 
purchases of 850,000,000 yards of bur- 
lap, and it is being submitted to the 
War Production Board which had _ re- 
quested it. Both the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Association and the Burlap 
and Jute Association have unanimously 
endorsed it, and it is believed that the 
WPB will call a meeting for discussion 
within the next 10 days. It is under- 
stood to provide that the government 
purchases be handled by a central office 
set up here, with allocations made 
against WPB certificates issued to bag 
manufacturers, 

Meantime buying is suspended and no 
cables are received from Calcutta, as the 
trade awaits approval of the burlap plan 
and its placement in operation. 

Figures on June consumption show a 
decided increase over May and over June, 
1942, although stocks on spot and afloat 
are smaller, at 158,000,000 yards against 
167.000,000 for this year, and heavier 
than June a year ago when they were 
118,000,000 yards. 

In view of the probable continued in- 
crease of multi-wall paper bags, steps 
have been taken to insure an adequate 
supply of that grade of paper. The new 
program of block allocation of wood 
pulp provides that it shall be earmarked 
for specific grade groups of paper and 
multi-wall sack paper is the only kraft 
item which is set up specifically. This 
means that wood pulp in sufficient quan- 
tity will be earmarked to. meet the re- 
quirements of those packages which are 
considered essential for direct war and 
civilian needs. An increased backlog of 
Orders is being built up in the several 
bag factories, but there is every indica- 
tion of adequate facilities for manufac- 
turing the bags themselves. 

“———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co,’s cotton goods in- 

» 4 composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
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ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.98 as compared with 
16.37 a year ago. 
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MILLFEED ORDER AMENDED 

The OPA has amended the wheat mill- 
feed regulation by substituting the word 
“flat” for the word “proportional” in 
Section 7 (A) 3, covering freight rates 
from Enid, Okla., to delivery points in 
Texas and Louisiana. 
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RALPH W. KELLY NAMED 
TO COLORADO DIRECTORATE 


Ralph W. Kelly, for 48 years asso- 
ciated with the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, and currently com- 
pany treasurer, was last week elected 
to membership on its board of directors, 
succeeding John L. Dower, who died re- 
cently just following his own election 
to the board. 

Mr. Kelly’s connection with the com- 
pany began under its founder, John K, 
Mullen, and in recent years he has been 
closely associated with Mr. Dower in 
direction of the company’s policies. 

Guy A. Thomas, Colorado company 
president under the new ownership, also 
announces the appointment of G. Gordon 
Jones, formerly manager of the Long- 
mont (Colo.) Flour Mills, to take charge 
of purchase of mixed feed products for 
the company’s several feed mills. He 
will henceforth be associated with the 
company’s principal office at Denver. 
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ALABAMA ADOPTS BILL 
REQUIRING EXRICHMENT 


The Alabama bill requiring enrich- 
ment of all bread and flour has been 
passed by the legislature and signed by 
the governor. 

Its provisions are practically the same 
as those of the similar laws adopted by 
South Carolina and other states which 
have compulsory enrichment statutes. 

A provision of the original bill, levy- 
ing a tax of %4¢ per ewt of flour for 
the purpose of covering the cost of en- 
forcement was eliminated in the legisla- 
tive process. This provision was opposed 
by millers. 
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ORDER L-292 IS AMENDED 

To expedite the handling of applica- 
tions for purchase of food processing 
machinery from government institutions, 
limitation order L-292 has been amend- 
ed, effective July 17, 1943, to revise the 
definition of “approved orders” to in- 
clude orders bearing a rating of AA-3 
or higher on Form WPB-837 (formerly 
PD-408). 


ARMY TO PROVIDE TENTS 
FOR HARVEST WORKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Army tents 
and other equipment will be provid- 
ed for sheltering and caring for agri- 
cultural laborers in the Department 
of Agriculture food harvesting pro- 
gram, the war department has an- 
nounced. 

Existing camp facilities will be 
used for harvest workers where pos- 
sible, the department said, but it is 
estimated that 75 camps will have to 
be set up in various parts of the 
country to shelter and provide sleep- 
ing accommodations for about 10,000 
workers. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
_ Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 





Previous July 18, July 19, July 20, 
July 17, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

DE ~ccceebiecacicucewene *605,969 513,165 581,356 578,178 529,763 
DOURRWORE ce ccccocncesecceseses 1,111,573 1,050,857 982,087 1,030,891 948,542 
DE 40244600 6050646000060008 447,987 414,581 378,486 349,088 386,798 
Central and Southeastern ..... *429,900 440,444 401,831 399,285 427,066 
North Pacific Coast ............ 211,846 199,537 800,264 291,036 244,016 
L... SEPP ery eerererere tre 2,807,275 2,618,584 2,644,024 2,648,478 2,536,185 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


July 17, Previous July 18, 

1943 week 1942 

Northwest ....... 59 50 53 
Southwest ....... 80 76 71 
Buffalo ..ccccsces 77 70 65 
Central and 8S. E.. 69 59 59 
N. Pacific Coast.. 59 62 75 
Potala .cccess 69 63 64 


Crop-year flour production 














~ c- July 1 to 
July 19, July 20, July 17, July 18, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 
52 47 1,419,033 1,394,282 
74 68 2,673,063 2,496,717 
60 68 1,083,201 948,902 
61 58 1,067,872 951,022 
72 58 520,426 806,493 
64 60 6,763,595 6,597,416 





THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Taly We)AT wccoce 814,380 705,425 87 
Previous week 814,380 668,357 82 
YOO? ABO occeces 814,380 617,949 76 
Two years ago... 814,380 613,856 75 
Five-year A@VeCTABE 2... seeeeeeseces 73 
Ten-year AVETABE ....-.cscecivvece 71 
Kansas City 
July 11-17 ....20. 352,800 237,400 67 
Previous week 352,800 224,837 64 
Year ago ....... 352,800 202,593 57 
Two years ago... 352,800 261,082 74 
Five-year @VeCTAGZE .....scceccccceee 69 
Ten-year AVETASS ...scscccccccecee 73 
Wichita 
July 11-17 ...... 111,132 81,408 73 
Previous week 111,132 69,753 63 
TORF GHO cscsese 11,132 68,081 61 
Two years ago... 111,132 69,495 63 
Salina 
July 11-17 ...... 109,956 87,340 80 
Previous week 109,956 87,900 80 
Year @80 ....e.- 109,956 93,464 85 
Two years ago... 109,956 86,459 79 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Saig B87 cccecs 215,600 131,220 61 
Previous week 221,100 96,943 52 
Year ago ....... 256,368 190,824 74 
Two years ago... 265,776 156,108 60 
PiVO-VORF GVOTARO ccc crvececececess 60 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... cers scccces 57 

Portland District 

July 11-17 ...... 143,200 80,626 56 
Previous week 143,200 102,594 72 
FORFr BHO cicsece 143,864 109,441 76 
Two years ago... 146,608 134,928 92 
PIVOsFORE BVOTRBO 0ccsccivecvccoves 68 
ZORFORS GVGOTRRS cose sccedeastinss 61 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Daly WeAT wncccs 738,822 405,900 55 
Previous week 738,822 338,403 46 
BOP BOO ccccsns 738,822 378,427 51 
Two years ago... 763,518 381,379 50 
DEVO*FORE BSVETADS ccccscvecvvevcces 46 
DOONe DURUM cera cesvaceussesee 47 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
eu 22-89 access 319,284 200,069 63 
Previous week 319,284 174,762 54 
BOOP GON .accccs 353,388 202,929 57 
Two years ago... 351,036 196,800 56 
PUVOG-FORF GVGOTARO..o rv ccccvocecsesces 51 
TON<YOAF BVETABS cccccccccccccsscce 46 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
wry B9e8F scence *625,758 429,900 69 
Previous week ..*74 6 440,444 59 
TOBE GOO scosces 401,831 59 
Two years ago... < 399,285 61 
PIVGsVORF AVETEMS occccccsvecevsecces 59 
PON-FORF BVETARBS coscecccceccceses 61 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 





BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Seaiy B<8T  cicecs 577,416 447,987 77 
Previous week 577,416 414,581 70 
TORT GHO ossrces 577,416 378,486 65 
Two years ago... 568,008 363,662 60 
PEVO<FORS BUGTOGS cccvecicecsecvcvoce 68 
TOM+FORF GVOTERO 2 occccecceveccecs 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (eomputed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest—, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo——_, 


7-—-Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 





July 11-17 ...... 26,833 76,879 12,587 
Previous week 25,365 10,298 
Two weeks ago. 24,681 11,797 
23,761 69,239 11,378 
24,633 69,427 11,308 
22,775 64,613 10,163 
23,418 65,158 10,489 
Five-yr. average 24,284 69,063 11,185 


production to date production to date production to date 


34,682 8,573 24,948 47.993 136,509 
7,932 43,595 
8,443 44,921 
31,186 7,241 20,792 42,380 121,217 
31,144 6,679 19,617 42,620 120,188 
29,201 7,400 21,755 40,338 115,569 
30,004 7,896 21,736 41,803 116,898 
31,043 7,558 21,770 43,027 122,076 





Price Relief for Pancake Flour 
Planned in New OPA Regulation 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—A solution of the price difficulties of pancake 
flour millers is in sight as a result of three days of earnest conferences between 
Carl D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., representing millers, and 


Hugh F. Stegal, head of the specialty package division of the price agency. 


OPA 


is framing an entirely new price schedule to cover specialty packages, which will 
replace the General Maximum Price Regulation and MPR 280 under which pancake 


and other flour mixes are now controlled. 


In fixing ceilings for the various commod- 


ities, OPA will give consideration to increased costs of ingredients and labor. 
Thus, the industry may expect the new regulation to afford at least some measure 
of relief from the present “squeeze” in which it is caught. 
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Protein Saturated Market 
Develops in Winter Wheat 


HutTcHINson, KaNnsas.—A protein-saturated market saw samples testing 11.5% 
sell at greater premium than 14.5% wheat during the past week. Bidding was keen 
for any thing showing under 12%. Receipts continued on an even keel, kept so by 
the car shortage. The crop definitely is showing a shortage of low and extreme- 
ly high proteins as compared with normal. Too much of the wheat is showing 13.5 
to 14.5%. 


Harvesting is completed in the Hutchinson territory and thousands of bushels 
are stored on the ground as the railroads provide only a trickle of cars. More farm- 
ers were in a selling mood last week and nearly half the arrivals were offered, com- 
pared to a scant 25% the preceding week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—T he Northwest has enjoyed good growing weather this past 
week, with fairly general rains over the entire territory. There are still one or two 
dry spots in central North Dakota though. Wind and hail did some damage in south- 
ern Minnesota, western North Dakota and eastern Montana, but did not impair the 
picture as a whole. 
sota and South Dakota; yields and quality are said to be satisfactory. 


Cutting of winter wheat and rye is under way in southern Minne- 


WinnipeG, Man.—Good rains have brought relief to the dry areas of Sas- 
katchewan and in southern Alberta, but in the latter area deterioration has been so 
severe the farmers are turning their stock into the grain fields for feed. More than 
70% of the wheat and barley stands are in head. Based on present conditions, 
Manitoba yields should be average or better and Saskatchewan outturns not far 
behind. 
many northern areas prospects are well above average. 


In Alberta, many southern districts report crops a complete failure, while in 


ToLevo, On10.—Reports suggest that the wheat crop in Ohio is likely to prove 
quite variable in different sections of the state, ranging from very poor to fair or 
better. The crop may be subject to some shrinkage in size from the 26,000,000 bus 
estimated. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Reports from the Indianapolis Board of Trade announce 
arrival of the first of this year’s soft red winter wheat crop. While the volume is 
light, it is increasing daily. Approximately 20% of the receipts is grading tough. 
The average test weight is around 59.9 Ibs, with moisture 13.4%. About 50% has 
graded light garlicky. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Favorable weather is reflected in the rapid advance in 
combining and threshing of grains, particularly the wheat crop. Combining is 
practically completed and threshing of wheat, oats and barley is the major activity. 
Yields of all small grains is reported below average. Acreage of harvested crops in 
Oklahoma this year will approximate 12,611,000 acres as compared with 12,362,000 last 
year, according to federal statistics. The wheat crop will be 32,044,000 bus, compared 
with 57,370,000 in 1942. Corn is expected to produce 32,742,000 bus, compared with 
36,631,000 in 1942; barley 4,750,000 bus, which is 50% less than last year’s crop. 


Toronto, ONt.—Warm weather has improved crops in Ontario, Quebec and the 
maritime provinces. It is not possible, however, to overcome the handicap of delayed 
seeding. Spring wheat is less favorable than a year ago and winter wheat, of which 
Canada’s production is nearly all grown in Ontario, is réduced in acreage from pre- 
vious years. The area is 601,000 acres as against 757,000 harvested in 1942. This crop 
has been coming along well recently and in some early sections cutting has started. 


PoRTLAND, OreGON.—Weather is ideal for harvesting operations. The crop is 
much later than usual, but growing under very favorable conditions—both winter and 
Spring wheat. 





Millfeed Price Map Zone Number Key 


(Numbers Refer to Corresponding Parts of Section 7 of MPR 173) 
(See Map on Page 20) 








Zone Number Price Ceiling or Price Ceiling Formula 


Bl $36.50 





plus lowest domestic carload proportional 
rate from the applicable Missouri river 
rate break point. 

















B2 (i) Group A $37.50 
Group B, C, D and M $38.00 
Group E, J, Jl and K $39.00 
B2 (ii) $36.50 plus lowest carload proportional rate 
from Kansas City, Mo. 
B3 $34.95 plus the lowest domestic carload flat 
rate from Enid, Okla. 
B4 (i) $38.00 
B4 (ii) $39.00 
BS (i) $36.50 
BS (ii) $37.50 
BS (iii) $38.00 
BS (iv) $38.50 
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B6 (i) $36.50 

B6 (ii) $37.50 

B6 (iii) $39.00 

B6 (iv) $38.50 

B7 $37.75 ee 

B8 $35.75 

B9 (i) $33.95 plus highest carload rate from Sidney, 
Mont. 

B9 (ii) $32.55 plus highest carload rate from Great 
Falls or Billings, Mont., whichever js 
lower. 

B10 (i) $34.50 plus flat carload rate from Sterling, Colo,, 
via Denver, Colo. 

B10 (ii) $36.30 plus lowest carload transit balance rate 
from Ogden, Utah, applicable on billing 
originating at Bancroft, Idaho. 

B10 (iii) $32.55 plus lowest flat carload rate from Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

B11 (i) $38.00 

B11 (ii) $40.00 

B11 (iii) $34.50 plus lowest flat carload rate from Sterl- 
ing,, Colo., via Denver, Colo. 

B12 (i) $34.95 plus lowest flat carload rate from Enid, 
Okla. 

B12 (ii) $34.50 plus lowest flat carload rate from Sterling, 
Colo. 

B13 $34.50 plus lowest flat carload rate from Sterling, 
Colo. 

B14 (i) $36.50 plus lowest transit balance rate applic- 
able from Seattle, Wash., on transit bill- 
ing originating at Spokane, Wash. 

B14 (ii) $36.50 plus lowest carload transit balance rate 
applicable from Seattle, Wash., on tran- 
sit billing originating at Havre, Mont. 
(At destinations on Southern Pacific line 
from Mojave, to Trona, lowest carload 
rate from Mojave may also be added.) 

B15 $36.30 plus flat carload rate from Ogden, Utah, 
or carload transit balance rate from 
Ogden, Utah, on billing originating at 
Bancroft, Idaho, whichever is lower. 

B16 (i) $31.30 plus lowest flat carload rate from Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

B16 (ii) $34.50 

B16 (iii) $35.30 

B16 (iv) $35.30 

B16 (v) $31.30 plus lowest flat carload rate from Spo- 
kane Wash. 

B16 (vi) $36.30 plus lowest carload transit balance rate 
from Ogden, Utah, on billing originating 
at Bancroft, Idaho. 

B17 (i) $35.30 

B17 (ii) $36.30 

B18 (i) $37.75 

B18 (ii) $37.75 plus lowest carload intrastate proportion- 
al rate from Minneapolis, Minn. 

B19 $37.75 plus lowest carload proportional rate 
from Minneapolis, Minn. 

or 
$36.50 plus lowest carload proportional rate 
from applicable Missouri River rate 


break point, whichever is lower. 





Better Labor Supply for Mills Assured 


Toronto, ONT.—It was announced last week that control authorities in Canada 
had made provision for a better labor supply in the flour milling industry and it is 
now understood in milling circles that the selective service board must see that 
flour mills are supplied with labor sufficient to man their plants and bring them back 
to a state of fullest efficiency. Millers in this part of Canada are pleased to know 
they are to have this consideration. They have had endless trouble to keep things 
going in the face of conscription and the higher wage rates allowable in war muni- 
tion plants which took away the class of physically fit helpers most needed in flour 
mills. Not a few of the most active mills have be running on a reduced scale for 
some time due to the fact that packing room crews were not to be had. Relief has 
now been granted and it is the hope of all flour millers that nothing will be allowed 
to interfere with the fullest application of this new labor policy to the needs of their 
industry. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE 
, MILLIN G C 0 M PANY Commander Milling Company © Minneapolis 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 


Larabee Flour Mills Company ¢ Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation ¢ Buffalo 

















Maintain Normal 
Practices 

.@ 

While we have frequently disagreed 
with Representative Wright Patman, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Small Business, we are always interested 
in ideas more than in individuals, and 
this time we have a word of praise for 
him. In a statement recently prepared 
for the National Association of Retail 
Secretaries he declared that the OPA 
has evaded what he described as a “di- 
rect mandate that the powers of that 
agency shall not be used te compel 
changes in the practices of business in 
any industry.” 

While wholesale flour distributors have 
been fortunate in that their business prac- 
tices have been changed comparatively 
little under OPA regulations, this is due 
more to the activities of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors than 
to any consideration on the part of that 
government organization. Had it not 
been for the distributors’ national as- 
sociation, they would still be under 
regulations governing wholesale gro- 
cers, and every flour distributor who 
studied them knows how difficult they 
would have been to follow. 

We hope that Representative Pat- 
man’s committee will be successful in 
getting OPA to adhere more closely to 
the specifications outlined in the orig- 
inal legislation. 


An Old Story 
ie) 


Once again, this time through a special 
House committee, the so-called “middle- 
man” is to be investigated. This has been 
done, or suggested, for years, and still 
none of the theorists have been able to 
find any better system for getting food 
from farms to consumers than now ex- 
ists. 

Were it not for the fact that whole- 
sale flour distributors, the same as all 
other business men, are already sorely 
overburdened with government regula- 
tions, questionnaires and required re- 
ports, we would be inclined to say that 
such an investigation should be wel- 
comed, for the only possible résult of 
any fair examination would be to prove 
to consumers that the flour they use, 
whether in the form of family flour or 
commercially baked products, is made 
available to them efficiently, economical- 
ly and at a surprisingly small, if any, 
margin of profit. 

Without wholesale flour distributors 
there would be no way to bring this 
product to millions of consumers. To 
perform this service, which includes 
transportation, delivery, warehouse and 
many other expenses, not to mention 
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CONDUCTED BY 


taxes, costs money. An investigation will 
show that the margin which wholesalers 
are able to obtain for performing this 
service barely defrays its cost. 


Manpower in Distribution 
° 
It is most unfortunate that wholesale 
distribution of flour and other essential 
foods has not yet been classified as an 
essential industry by the War Manpower 
Commission. The loss of employees in 
this group has been appalling. The 
armed forces and those industries listed 
as essential have taken a heavy toll. 
Certainly we do not question the need 
for men in these last two classifications. 
We do believe, however, that the distri- 
bution of basic foods is an essential as 
any activity in the country. There is lit- 
tle use in increasing the output of our 
flour mills 25% this year unless this 
food is adequately distributed. Further- 
more, without flour and other foods, 
workers in the industries now listed as 
essential cannot maintain their efficiency. 
At its recent convention the National 
Association of Flour Distributors in- 
structed its officers to try to get flour 
distribution listed as an essential indus- 
try. Other food wholesale organizations 
have made similar efforts, but to no 
avail. It is a regrettable situation, but 
the shortage of manpower is so serious 
that we do not see much help in the near 
future. Distributors will likely have to 
do the best they can under adverse cir- 
cumstances due to the war. 


Future Sales Outlets 
re) 


Wholesale flour distributors have been 
fortunate, and likely will continue so, 
in that their supplies have not been cur- 
tailed or wiped out as have those of some 
other types of distributors. In this re- 
spect they will approach the postwar 
period in a reasonably strong position. 
However, they will face many problems, 
the same as will other wholesalers, one 
of the most important of which will be 
that of sales outlets. 

Despite the fact that this is a sellers’ 
market, wholesalers need to maintain 
close contact with their present custom- 
ers, and lay the groundwork for new 
outlets, in order to place themselves in 
a good position for the competitive pe- 
riod that will inevitably follow the end 
of the war. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the fact that the number of 
retail outlets is declining as a result of 
war shortages, a condition that will Jike- 
ly continue for the duration. 

Retail grocers who survive the dif- 
ficulties of the present conflict certain- 
ly will remember favorably those whole- 
salers who supplied them with an equal 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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share of the available food, helped them 
in what other ways they could, and kept 
in close contact with them. It will be 
too late to do this when the war is won, 
and we return to a buyers’ market. 


Overhauling 


Private Brands 
re) 


The label changes made necessary by 
flour enrichment afford wholesalers, as 
well as millers, an excellent opportunity 
to overhaul their brands. Many distri- 
butors selling private brands have ac- 
cumulated an unnecessarily large num- 
ber of such trade-marks through the 
years. Some have had a very small 
turnover, which has meant an unprofit- 
able investment. 

With an acute shortage existing in 
many which go into the 
preparation of labels, it is necessary to 
reduce them to a sensible number. Not 
only will this conserve urgently needed 
war materials, but it will also help dis- 
tributors during this trying time. Ob- 
viously a smaller inventory is required 
for a few fast-moving brands than for a 
large number, many of which have a 
slow turnover. Every flour distributor 
who sells private brands should study 
each one of them closely before ordering 
new labels to see if its turnover is 
rapid enough to warrant its continuance. 


Ceiling Price Difficulties 
° 


materials 


While wholesale flour distributors were 
much concerned over being placed un- 
der the price ceilings governed by MPR 
237, rather than with flour millers under 
MPR 296, they were not alone in such 
difficulties. In fact, the larger inde- 
pendent retail grocers, those doing $250,- 
000 or more annually, were in an even 
more unhappy position, for their mark- 
ups were grouped with those allowed 
chain stores. 

The unfairness of this is obvious at a 
glance, for the independents, even though 
doing a large volume of business, cannot 
compete with the chains in buying pow- 
er. A large part of their merchandise 
is bought through wholesale grocers, 
while their chain competitors, buying for 
hundreds or thousands of stores, for the 
most part are in a position to deal 
directly with manufacturers. 

This situation, of course, has a direct 
bearing on wholesale distributors of flour 
and other foods, for when their best cus- 
tomers are placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage they are bound to suffer ac- 
cordingly. The Office of Price Adminis- 


tration has expressed a willingness to 
rectify errors, and certainly this is one 
which should be corrected as soon as 
possible. 











Independents Show Gains 
° 


Because of the many difficulties con- 
fronting independent retail grocers un. 
der price control and other government 
regulations, it is almost impossible to 
understand how they could improve their 
competitive position. Wholesale family 
flour distributors, who are largely de- 
pendent upon such grocers for their 
sales outlets, have viewed with alarm 
the encroachment of further government 
controls. 

The fact is, however, that the record 
of the independent grocery retailers is 
better than that of their chain competi- 
tors. According to data compiled by 
the Department of Commerce, the dol- 
lar sales of independent grocers in- 
creased approximately 30% during the 
first quarter of this year as compared 
with the same period in 1942, whereas 
chain store volume actually declined. 

This unusual situation is attributed to 
various reasons. For instance, ration- 
ing of gasoline has caused consumers 
to shop in their own neighborhoods 
rather than drive comparatively long 
distances to super-markets and _ large 
chain stores. Furthermore, low prices 
do not have the powerful buying appeal 
they formerly did. So while it is hard 
to believe that the independent grocers 
have not been hurt by the many regula- 
tions and restrictions under which they 
must operate, at any rate they seem to 
be ina relatively better position than their 
chain store competitors. We doubt, how- 
ever, if a wholesale flour distributor 
could use this successfully as a selling 
point if he happened to drop in on a 
retailer while he was trying to make 
out any one of the many reports which 
plague his life today. 


The_ Labor Situation 
° 


Many wholesale and retail food or- 
ganizations, including the Nationa! As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, have 
sought to have their industries declared 
essential by the War Manpower (Com- 
mission so that they might retain at 
least their more essential employees. 
Despite the justice behind their claims, 
no action has been taken as yet in this 
direction. 

All forms of food distribution, large 
and small alike, have been seriously @f- 
fected by this situation. For instance, 
it has been reported that 28% of the 
employees of the Albers Super Markets, 
Inc., are now in the armed forces, and 
55% of the present personnel in its 
stores now are women. 

The work of actually handling flour is 
so heavy that we don’t see how wholesale 
flour distributors can replace its men 
with women help. At the same time, it 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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OLKS go for bread made with King Midas 

Flour right from the start. And it’s no 
wonder! Bread made with King Midas gives 
them a new taste pleasure they don’t forget. 
It’s a rich true-wheat flavor imparted by the 
very finest selected hard spring wheats used 
in King Midas. It’s a flavor folks recognize 
in every bite—a delicious flavor that keeps 


them coming back for more. 


KING MIDAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” 


IT DOESN'T TAKE THEM MANY BITES 
TO REALIZE A REAL TASTE DIFFERENCE 


Buying better wheats to help you bake 
bread with a real taste pleasing flavor has 
always been of first importance to us. Yes, 
it’s important to us, because it’s important 
to you in getting and holding your trade. 
People know good bread when they taste it. 
And you can bet they'll really taste a differ- 
ence in the bread you bake with King Midas 
Flour. Make it a point to try King Midas 
Flour in your shop real soon. 


FLOUR MILLS 
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Yes—sandbags in jeeps! What better way of protecting life and 
limb from the unexpected burst of a cleverly concealed land mine. 
The jeep may be wrecked but if the boys are saved, Chase sand- 
bags have done their part—just one of the many ways Chase bags 
are helping Uncle Sam to win this war. 


But even with a tremendous production for military purposes, 
Chase is continuing to supply home front needs. Thirteen factories, 
operating day and night, are.supplying “bags of all kinds” for foods, 
feedstufts, seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and hundreds of other products. 


When there is a need for more or better bags—Chase makes them. 


CHASE 


HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


COTTON i. ; : es i GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD... CHICAGO. ILL. 


BAGS eK , ae BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
; el °S TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
“ a ae ities PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND. ORE MEMPHIS 
” x ‘ ' CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK & OKLAHOMA CiTy REIDSVILLE. N.C. 
MINNEAPOLIS a HARLINGEN, TEXAS 





































Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading ; 


MARITIME 
INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
a 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 





RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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would be well for every distributor to 
examine his entire organization closely, 
and be ready to replace any men he can 
by women. He will also help his retail 
customers by giving them the same sug- 
gestion. The government has obviously 
reached the point where the needs of 
the armed forces come before all other 
labor requirements. 


Post-War Planning 

ce) 

Despite the fact that wholesale food 
distributors, including those handling 
flour, are at present submerged with the 
details of operating their businesses un- 
der wartime conditions, sight has not 
been lost of the post-war period. When 
a suggestion was made to them recent- 
ly that they drastically curtail promo- 
tional activities, they had the foresight 
to see that today’s promotional effort 
will have a direct bearing on their posi- 
tion among distributors and consumers 
in the period following the war. 

They also realize, as Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard recently declared, that 
war restraints and controls will be con- 
tinued after the war, and be reduced 
gradually rather than discontinued at 
one time. 

Consumers must be made to realize the 
importance of wholesalers in the distri- 
bution of flour and other foods. The 
government has recognized the necessity 
of firms now engaged entirely in war 
work continuing advertising so that they 
may maintain their identity in the con- 
sumer market. Certainly this need is 
equally as great among food distribu- 
tors. Wholesalers who do not recog- 
nize this fact, and act upon it, will face 
difficult times after the war is won. 


Normal Advertising 
re) 


So much interest has been expressed 
by consumers in point rationing that 
some food distributors, both wholesale 
and retail, have wondered how much at- 
tention is being paid to their normal 
advertising. This is particularly true 
of such foods as flour, which is not ra- 
tioned. While such advertising has con- 
tinued at a good volume, nevertheless 
there has been some hesitancy in connec- 
tion with it. 

Encouraging, therefore, is a recent re- 
port of the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, which declared that as the novel- 
ty of rationing becomes more common- 
place, consumers’ interest returns to nor- 
mal advertising. More attention than 
ever before is directed toward whatever 
nutritional information is contained in 
advertisements, and in this respect, of 
course, flour has a decided advantage be- 
cause of its high food value. 

In discussing merchandising plans 
with their retail customers, wholesale 
flour distributors should point out this 
fact, for aggressive advertising of flour 
at this time is bound to yield excellent 
returns. Wheat products, including 


flour, are recommended by government . 


and nutritional authorities as among the 
most desirable foods just at this time. 
Consumers, as well as millers and dis- 
tributors, will benefit from its being ag- 
gressively and intelligently merchandised. 
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PREMIUM 


VALDES! 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 






mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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An American fighting plane glides to a landing 
— somewhere south of Shangri-la. It taxis to 
the edge of a clearing and is rolled in between 
the trees. Piles of sandbags form a barri- 
cade against bomb fragments and sputtering 
incendiaries. Dexterous camoufleurs conceal 
it from enemies who prowl the skies. This 
is repeated thousands of times at the temporary 
airfields forming the outposts of Democracy. 


Those sandbags may have been made by Bemis, 
for many of our 23 factories and mills with 
over 8,000 employees, have produced millions 
of them since Pearl Harbor. And the camou- 
flage may have included Bemis burlap or cotton 
goods. Millions of yards of these materials, 
intended for bags to serve peacetime com- 
merce, have gone to war with our Army’s 
camouflage experts. 


In addition to this and other special war work, 
we are supplying bags in continuously increas- 
ing quantities for the all-important products of 
the milling industry. And we are ready now to 
work with you in developing more serviceable, 
more salesful cotton, paper and burlap con- 
tainers for peacetimes to follow victory. If you 
have a packaging problem, present or future 

. we will appreciate the privilege of talking 
it over with you. 


«x x a9 


THERE’S A BEMIS OFFICE NEAR YOU 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston - Brooklyn 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell - Houston - Indianapolis « Kansas 
City -Los Angeles + Louisvillee Memphis-Minne- 
apolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. 
Helens, Ore. « Salina + Salt LakeCity + San 
Francisco « Seattle e Wichita Wilmington, Calif. 


if 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. — 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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YOUNG IDEAS 


“Whither have swerved the souls so 
firm of yore? 
Ts sense grown senseless? Can feet 
stand no more? 
Pray, who are those who brought 
the State 
With such dispatch to meet its fate? 
A crop of brand new orators we 
grew 
And foolish paltry lads who thought 
they knew.” 
NEAVIUs. 


¥ ¥ 


The Roman, Cicero, once said: “The 
affairs of life are not performed by 
physical strength or nimbleness of mind 
or body, but by deliberation, character, 
expression of opinion. If you will take 
the trouble to read foreign history, you 
will find that the mightiest states have 
been brought into peril by young men; 
have been supported and restored by 
old.” 

That observation concerning the young 
in years is unjust to many, who, in that 
period of life have sincerely and effec- 
tively attempted to better human rela- 
tionships. But the fact remains that 
for a decade, America has been afflicted 
by an epidemic of experimentation in 
politics, economics and the humanities 
for which a coterie of young, enthusias- 
tic egoists are responsible, They have 
been aided by that unthinking element 
in public life that would sacrifice prin- 
ciple to political advantage. In their 
urge to gain their objectives they have 
trampled on the Bill of Rights. They 
have recklessly violated economic laws 
that have the validity of a thousand 
years of human experience. The chaos 
in food production and distribution; the 
disturbance in labor relationships; the 
confusion in commercial and industrial 
activities; the emasculation of respect for 
thrift; the loss of self-respect that comes 
from dependence upon one’s own efforts 
for success; the tragic state of the na- 
tion’s finances; the huge bureaucracy 
that burdens the country—all are excre- 
scences oozing from a period of unsound 
and in many respects dishonest thinking 
which is without parallel since the nation 
was born. Some time ago, Senator Car- 
ter Glass said that the day would come 
when we would ask ourselves how we 
could have been so lacking in understand- 
ing as to accept unjust laws and admin- 
istrative policies, and spurious economic 
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theories which have the effect of smoth- 
ering the Bill of Rights. That day ap- 
pears to have arrived, and at the incon- 
venient moment when we are engaged in 
a global war to preserve what is left of 
what was once the American way of life. 

Now is the time for patience, for cour- 
age, for faith in the redeeming common 
sense of a majority of our citizens. Sol- 
diering on the battlefront makes realists 
out of those subjected to that trial by 
fire. It also imparts to soldiers’ fathers, 
mothers, wives and sweethearts a sense 
of reality that should go a long way in 
restoring sanity in governmental as well 
as in personal and business affairs.— 
Cuaries R. McCrave, President Montana 
Flour Mills Co., in a current bulletin 
to the trade. 


FOOD SITUATION IN CHINA 


China is one of the leading agricul- 
tural countries of the world, ranking 
first in normal times in the production 
of rice, wheat, sweet potatoes, kaoliang, 
soybeans, millet, barley, peanuts, tea, 
and silk. Notwithstanding its enormous 
production, China does not produce 
enough food for its own people, but nor- 
mally must import great supplies of 


—By Martin Newell 
“Well, it’s the only kind of corn I could get!” 


In the last few 
years, however, few food imports have 
been possible. 


rice, wheat and sugar. 


Among the wartime conditions that 
have made the food situation more se- 
rious have been the blockade, stopping 
food imports; the invading enemy, not 
only living on the countryside but also 
destroying or burning immense quanti- 
ties of products; the wastage of farm 
land on war fronts; and the drafting of 
farm labor for military service. To 
these may be added the famine in the 
Province of Honan (which has been a 
war storm center for the last six years), 
affecting some 10,000,000 persons. 

Two of China’s outstanding problems 
are (a) to secure food enough for both 
civilians and soldiers to maintain life 
at least at a bare existence level during 
the war; and (b) to expand agricul- 
tural production so as to improve liv- 
ing standards after the war. Vigorous 
measures have been taken to increase 
production, to equalize distribution, and 
to control prices. Therefore, although 
millions of refugees and of residents in 
the war regions have suffered from hun- 
ger and even starvation, the country in 
general has had no serious lack of food. 
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GET THE JOB DONE! 


The Office of Price Administration has 
established a sorry record because it has 
served to hamper, curtail and retard 
production and distribution at a time 
when every energy of the land should he 
mobilized for maximum efficiency, Na- 
tion’s Business says in its July issue. 

It has not only tried—and failed—to 
control prices; it has attempted to speci- 
fy the length of women’s stockings, limit 
retail and wholesale grocery inventories, 
prescribe manufacturing processes for 
hot water bottles, define roast beef, {ix 
margins of profits in 56 industries, and 


_ in general regulate everything. 


Every business interest acknowledges 
the need of wartime price controls, the 
magazine says. Price control must he 
accomplished. No one, including the 
OPA, should be allowed to get in the 


way of that job. 

A loaf of German bread given by th: 
captain of an enemy submarine to a 
British seaman whose ship he had tuor- 
pedoed was put on exhibition in Eny- 
land, was flanked by a card on which 
the seaman made the laconic observation, 
“IT couldn’t stomach that!” 

Day-shift workers in plants making 
aircraft parts were earning, on the aver- 
age 91.le per hour in November, 1942, 
as indicated by a study made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Male 
workers averaged 96.1c; women (com- 
prising nearly a fifth of the total force) 
averaged 68.9¢. 


GOLDEN RAMPARTS 


Tall stands the golden wheat; 
Higher the clouds 

Like dust from far celestial mills, 
White dust of flowering bread 
Against the blue. 


The dust of harvest blows 
A flaxen chaff around the world 
Under the wheatlands’ sultry suns, 
As reapers bind the sheaves into a wall 
Against hunger, 
Against famine, 
Against death. 
Mighty is the harvest, 
Rich and full; 
A golden rampart, 
By the grace of God. 
Mavup E. USscHor. 
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TAKING CHANCES IN WARTIME 


HE seriousness of the nation-wide shortage of 

animal feeds is not debatable. Neither is the 
simple truth that it is the result in about equal parts 
of unprecedented, perhaps even unwarranted, increase 
in our animal population and gross mishandling of 
our “ever normal” corn supplies and prices in attempts 
to appease leaders of both agriculture and labor. 

Just as the price roll-back scheme is a_ belated 
effort to correct faults and failures in price control 
at cost of probably billions from the public treasury, 
so are gross mistakes in the corn-animal supplies and 
price management being covered up by ruthless raids 
upon our principal human food reserve—wheat. Up 
to a week ago, the diversion of wheat to animal 
feeding purposes amounted to 275,000,000 bus, prob- 
ably twice greater than the amount which would 
have been used under free markets. 

Despite the fact that this vast total, together with 
the use of wheat for alcohol manufacture, already 
had reduced our prospective wheat reserve at the end 
of this crop year to the point of very real danger, 
last week witnessed a further diversion for feed of 
50,000,000 bus, with no faintest suggestion that this 
would be the end. The single hint that some atten- 
tion is being paid to, reserves was contained in the 
order discontinuing wheat flour export subsidies, al- 
though the amount of wheat represented by normal 
flour supplies to dependent countries to the south is a 
mere trifle as related to our domestic diversions, past 
and prospective. 

So far as anyone may interpret these orders 
abruptly issuing from Washington, this last feed 
wheat allotment was inspired in about equal parts by 
improved prospects for this year’s total wheat har- 
vest and sheer panic over the animal situation on 
the ranges and in the feed lots and public outcry 
against inexplicable meat shortages in a time cf 
almost incredibly great animal supplies and bottled-up 
reserves of corn. 

It may be that the administration, conscious of 
having misdirected our domestic inanagement of these 
matters, now is turning confidently to the ultimate 
pooling of this country’s and Canada’s wheat reserves 
to the point of feeling that “the hell with it, there 
is plenty of wheat across the border.” This is, of 
course, comforting. Yet wheat in however unlimited 
supply in the Canadian provinces is by no means 
wheat wherever it may be required in this broad land 
through the next two years or more. Despite the 
almost incredible accomplishments of our transporta- 
tion system, its resources are not inexhaustible. 

There are also grave problems involved in the use 
of free, or even large, supplies of Canadian wheat 
in this country—problems of feed disposition and dis- 
tribution, of substitution of one kind of flour for 
another, of milling facilities economically available 
along practical routes, of great disturbances in the 
bread industries and, obviously, of Canada’s own 
position in the matter. 

All of which leads to making it perfectly clear 
that our continued diversion of wheat, amounting in 
some sense to economic waste, cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. The ever normal granary theory certainly 
has not worked sufficiently well in this country to 
justify the assumption that it can be made conti- 
nent-wide and wheat for human food thereby made 
as plentiful as are funds from the treasury. Wheat 
for human food debts cannot be written off nor made 
to disappear by a wave of the hand. 
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ERUPTION 


“ERUPTION in OPA” was our favorite newspa- 

per’s caption over the page one story of the 
resignation of Lou R. Maxon as deputy chief of the 
Office of Price Administration. If the simple fact 
of Mr. Maxon’s voluntary retirement did not in itself 
Warrant the headline, his five-page statement of 
reasons therefor—not issued through OWI—made use 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


of the word “eruption” appropriate to the point of 
exactness. 

It is true that the element of surprise was quite 
missing from news of Mr. Maxon’s having cleared out 
his desk and departed the OPA premises before 
the public, perhaps even his associates, was advised 
in the matter. For several weeks past rumors that 
he was about to be given greater authority have 
played tag with other rumors that he was on his 
way out. On one occasion he was reported to have 
returned to his home at Detroit on the general basis 
of remaining there unless specifically invited to return 
to Washington. 

There was, however, constant evidence that Mr. 
Maxon was becoming increasingly fed up with what 
he now describes as OPA “internal weakness, confu- 
sion, indecision, compromise, miles of legalistic red 
tape and the presence of theorists in policy-making 
positions.” Added to his unpalatable diet was “the 
infusion of efforts to remake the American economy,” 
“a clique which believes that the government should 
manufacture and distribute all commodities” and 
“men who are using the war as a means of further- 
ing their reform ideas and will continue to use honest 
men in OPA as a front for their efforts.” If, added 
Mr. Maxon in his swan song, “this group isn’t curbed 
we are going to lose a good slice of the very freedom 
we are fighting for, and I cannot subscribe to their 
obvious efforts to force radical and dangerous con- 
cepts on the public under the excuse of wartime 
needs.” 

Concluding, Mr. Maxon expressed his vigorous re- 
sentment of the continuing campaign for govern- 
ment standardization of all possible commodities, to- 
gether with what has become known as grade label- 
ing—as a substitute for brand names—on the theory 
that it will operate as a protection to the public 
against the cheating of private enterprise in the mat- 
ter of both quality and price. Indeed, it may turn 
out that the resignation of Mr. Maxon may be of 
greater importance to industry and commerce than 
at the moment appears, because of his vigorous battle 
against this theory of hog tying all tmade promotion 
and reducing all processors and their products to the 
dead level of qualities A, B and C like bricks, or coal 
or the natural products of earth, air and water. He 
has supplied strong defense against that fool pro- 
posal, and so may be seriously missed. 

Meanwhile, his disaffection and eventual retire- 
ment adds to the already ample indications that 
Administrator Prentiss Brown does not possess or is 
voluntarily not exercising the authority absolutely 
essential to the straightening out and bucking up of 
the nation’s whole food production, distribution and 
price control program. The present position of the 
OPA clearly is one of confusion worse confounded, 
with organized labor and wage rates so clearly in 
command at the White House both with the President 
himself and the sycophant group about him that 
greater rather than less fumbling appears to be in 
almost certain prospect. 

Unhappily for our own industries of bread, they 
appear to be next in order in the program of regula- 
tion with the dual objectives of keeping up the price 
of wheat to inspire the desired increase in acreage 
and political peace along the farm front and reducing 
the price of bread to the “little steel level,’ with the 
people paying the ultimate bill, probably in_ billions 
of added debt. 
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AN AUSPICIOUS OCCASION 


DISTINGUISHED friend of ours, stranded for 
the day in transit through our town, took time 
out from his struggle ‘with railway accommodations 
to call us on the telephone from the station and sug- 
gest that, in his judgment, it was a matter of the 
greatest importance that we foregather later in the 
day and give earnest consideration to phrasing a suit- 
able letter of condolence to Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace on the vigorous woodshed treatment admin- 
istered to him that very morning by the President 
of the United States, with the accompanying warning 
that the next time the Vice President decided to get 
sassy he send in his resignation in advance of the act. 
We told our seriously concerned friend that, while 
we were indisposed definitely to commit ourselves in 
advance, we cordially agreed with him that consid- 
eration was indicated; and that, since the date was 
but one day removed from our birthday, we trusted 
he would make available for the conference a reason- 
able part of the afternoon, leaving it to us to provide 
the place of assemblage and the appropriate inspira- 
tional material, recent showers having assured mint 
of a deep, dark greenness of color and a dewy fresh- 
ness rarely observable in July. We are not at the 
moment reporting on the result of the conference, 
beyond the fact that we found ourselves to be satis- 
factorily in accord, despite our friend’s inclination 
to take a droll rather than a seriously patriotic view 
of the situation created by the President’s exercise 
of the right to appeal to the press and public, a 
privilege specifically denied by him to his subordi- 
nates, Messrs. Wallace and Jones. 

The single minor point upon which our ideas did 
not, so to speak, march, was that he was inclined 
to believe that the President had simply busted loose 
without forewarning to the distinguished victims of 
his resentment. We, on the other hand, defended the 
premise that the High Command had previously con- 
sulted with his Board of Economic Warfare appointees 
and arranged their tacit consent to act as whipping 
boys so that the President could employ their stooge- 
ships to give warning to all minor servants of gov- 
ernment that they must, in cases of internal dissension, 
leave the press and public in the outer darkness 
of wartime secrecy. We even held that this was not 
entirely to be objected to, because we ourself could 
imagine nothing better designed to give aid and 
comfort to the nation’s enemies than the disgracefully 
childish outbursts recently indulged in by the Vice 
President of the United States and a distinguished 
member of the President’s cabinet, perhaps the man 
of greatest ability and usefulness in the entire hetero- 
geneous assemblage. 

Perhaps regrettably, we did not, in the end, write 
the ringing resolution. Chiefly this was because we 
just had read two violent statements in opposition 
to compulsory flour enrichment from millers who 
maintained that there is no freedom in a country 
where they can put a man in jail for making and 
selling the pure product of God’s greatest material 
blessing to mankind—the harvest of the wheat. We 
had sympathized with these gentlemen and yet were 
compelled to write them in expression of admiration 
of their rockbound principles but also in dispraise 
of anything that could possibly be accomplished by 
their protests. Ultimately our distinguished friend, 
with his initial dissidence somewhat mellowed by time 
and liquid circumstance, came into agreement witli 
us in the current matter. 

We further found harmony in the conclusion that, 
if the President’s outburst accomplished nothing else, 
it did provide a most auspicious occasion for the 
renewal of a friendship already tried, tested and, 
against all misfortune, lasting. These surely are 
among the worthwhile things of life, particularly in 
these times of so great trials and so many and so 
absurd confusions. 
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A REALISTIC WARTIME FOOD PROGRAM 


Epitor’s Note.—W. I. Myers, of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., gave a 
comprehensive review of the current food 
situation and what may be done about it 
during a food forum conducted recently 
by the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association in New York. His sugges- 
tions for a realistic wartime food program 
are here presented. Supply and utiliza- 
tion should be the first consideration, he 
believes, and greater reliance must be 
placed on direct human consumption of 
grain products. 

¥ ¥ 
HE only way to save much food is 
to increase direct human consump- 
tion of grain and crop products and 
reduce civilian consumption of meat. Soon- 
er or later this must become the basic 
principle of our wartime food program. 
If there is a definite probability of an 
end to the European war within a year 
it is highly important that such a pro- 
gram be established at once. Time will 
be required to bring about the necessary 
changes in civilian consumption and to 


reduce livestock production so as to 
make available increased quantities of 
crops for human consumption. 

Substituting direct consumption of 
crops for indirect consumption in the 
form of meat greatly increases the num- 
ber of persons that can be maintained 
on a given quantity of crops. Animals 
are not efficient converters of grains and 
other concentrated feeds into human 
food, although products richer in cer- 
tain critical nutrients may result. In 
converting 7 lbs of corn into 1 lb of 
pork about 84% of the energy is lost. 
With other meats the proportionate loss 
in energy is greater. In converting into 
livestock products the grain produced on 
United States farms in 1942, about 86% 
of their caloric value was lost without 
considering the hay, roughage and pas- 
ture used as supplementary feed. 

Any thought of feeding many addi- 
tional millions of people on the diet to 
which we have been accustomed is utter 
folly. The 6% of our annual production 
used for lend-lease in 1942 would feed 


about 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 people on a 
diet similar to our own. The same 
amount of concentrated foods would sup- 
plement the diets of a somewhat larger 
number of people. However, all told, the 
United States produced enough crops 
last year so that if all had been fed 
directly to human beings, they would 
have provided the caloric requirements 
for a population about 3, times our 
own, ; 

If many additional millions are to be 
fed during the present emergency it 
must be largely on wheat, soybeans, 
dried beans and peas, corn and other 
crop products, Although such a ration 
is not as palatable nor as adequate nu- 
tritionally as one containing more live- 
stock products it will prevent starvation 
and provide a maintenance diet until 
European food production can be re- 
established. 

Ample stocks of wheat, soybeans, 
beans and other storable foods should 
be built up and maintained in the Unit- 
ed States to insure a food supply for 








‘DOBRY’S 


“Dobryi Best” 


“Best of the West” 


BEST’ or 


JED CHECKUM, 
our Quality Policeman, 
listened patiently the 
other day to a flour 
man’s tale of woe about 
all the flour that bounced back on him be- 
cause the grocers all said the housewives 
just simply couldn’t make good bread and 
biscuits out of it. Finally, JED says, “Well, 
what I always say is if a flour won’t sell 
and stay sold and bring the customer back 
for more, the best thing any distributor 
can do is to throw it out and stock 
‘BEST OF THE 
WEST’ and watch the smiles,—that’s all, 
just watch the smiles.” 











Debry Flour Mills, Iuc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











European people at the end of the war. 
This is particularly important with 
wheat because of the wide fluctuations 
in production due to weather. Addi- 
tional wheat should not be fed to live- 
stock until we are certain of the ade- 
quacy of the supply from the carry-over 
and the next year’s crop to meet any 
possible need. ; 

In planning any change from our past 
high levels of consumption of meats, 
milk, eggs and other animal foods, it 
must be kept in mind that there are 
important nutritional differences in such 
products. These become increasingly im- 
portant as the consumption of food crops 
is increased. For this reason, any de- 
crease in the use of animal products 
must be selective in character. Some 
products are in more concentrated form 
than others and thus more easily shipped 
abroad. Some, such as milk, have nu- 
tritive values which are especially dif- 
ficult to obtain in adequate amounts in 
other foods. Dairy cows, beef cattle, 
and sheep make use of large quantities 
of grass and other types of forage which 
cannot be used directly for human food. 
Net losses in our total food supply 
would result if we failed to convert such 
crops into human food through the use 
of animals. 

By giving proper consideration to the 
essentials of a good diet, it is possible 
to go quite a way toward the direc! use 
for human food of grain and other 
products we are now feeding to live- 
stock. While grain may be less palat- 
able than meat, this is the only prac- 
ticable way in which we can stretch 
available food supplies to feed many 
more people. It will become imperative 
as occupied countries are released from 
Axis control and we are called upon to 
feed large numbers of people. 


PRICES AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


Prices determine the kinds and quan- 
tities of crops grown and the kinds and 
numbers of livestock kept. In spite of 
their critical importance in directing 
farm production, food prices, in the 
present emergency, have been dictated 
to a considerable extent by the general 
program of rigid price ceilings to keep 
down the cost of living and control in- 
flation. While popular with consumers 
in the short run, low prices are an un- 
satisfactory substitute for adequate sup- 
plies of essential foods. 

Another difficulty with which farmers 
have had to contend has been the fre- 
quency of changes and the continuing 
uncertainty of food price support pre 
grams due to disagreement as to meth- 
ods to be followed. In order to be 
effective in influencing production such 
programs must be agreed upon and an- 
nounced well in advance of the planting 
and breeding seasons to which they “p- 
ply. ; 

The first requirement of a wartime 
food program is to insure the production 
of the kinds and quantities of foods 
necessary to meet probable needs. In 
the present situation it is imperative that 
we increase the supply of certain food 
crops. The quickest and most effective 
way to shift production is to adjust 


‘prices of the foods concerned to bring 


about the changes desired. If the War 
Food Administrator is responsible for 
food supplies he must be able to estab- 
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RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB MORE 
LIQUID— MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT * SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER * KYROL 
SUNBURST » POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters + Mi polis, Minn. 




















American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Har Hard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flour 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
broduces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








Buy and Sell 


Through 
WANT ADS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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lish the prices necessary to insure the 
success of his program. 

In order to encourage pork produc- 
tion the government has guaranteed a 
support price for hogs which at the 
present time is $13.75 cwt at Chicago. 
For several months, the price of hogs 
has made a bushel of corn worth about 
$1.40 as feed for hogs. At the same 
time, OPA has placed a ceiling price on 
corn sold in the open market at $1.05 
per bushel at Chicago. Thus a mid-west 
farmer can get about one-third more for 
his corn by feeding it to hogs than by 
selling it on the market. The result has 
been a phenomenal rise in hog numbers 
and increasing difficulty for dairymen 
and poultrymen in getting corn for their 
cows and hens. They cannot get corn 
at the ceiling price because the grower 
can make more money by feeding his 
corn to hogs and selling the hogs. 

If present price relationships and corn 
ceiling prices remain in force, it will 
result in the use of a large part of the 
total corn supply to produce pork and 
lard and a corresponding reduction in 
the amount available to produce milk, 
eggs, and other animal products. Pres- 
ent plans of farmers to increase hog 
production, based on government price 
policies, jeopardize the supply of milk 
and eggs for cities, foods which are of 
critical importance in the maintenance 
of balanced diets. 

In ordinary times corn-hog price re- 
lationships change frequently and _ vio- 
lently in accordance with changing con- 
ditions of demand and supply. In the 
present situation these normal corrective 
price changes are prevented by govern- 
ment price ceilings on corn which if con- 
tinued will result in unbalanced live- 
stock production and a critical feed sit- 
uation for dairy cattle and poultry. If 
government price fixing is to be sub- 
stituted for market prices in the guid- 
ance of farm production, it is impera- 
tive that changes in fixed prices be 
made promptly when occasion requires if 
disaster is to be avoided. Decisions now 
being made by farmers in the breeding 
of sows for fall pigs will determine the 
consumption of the 1943 corn crop in 
the winter of 1943-44. With the present 
excessive hog population and a probable 
reduction in feed crop production 
prompt action is imperative to safe- 
guard the milk and egg supply of east- 
ern cities and to prevent drastic liqui- 
dation of livestock next year. 

If we produce too little food or the 
wrong kinds of food, no rationing sys- 
tem can increase the physical supply nor 
change its composition. The first job is 
to be certain that we produce the needed 
quantities of food. The next is to see 
that the people get it who need it. 


A WARTIME FOOD PROGRAM 


1 As the first step in a realistic war- 
* time food program, the government 
should organize and carry out in co-op- 
eration with the states an intensive edu- 
cational program to point out the facts 
of the present food situation and to em- 
phasize the patriotic service of civilian 
conservation of food. It should include 
a clear statement of the importance of 
eating more crops and crop products but 
less meat and livestock products by 
civilians for the duration of the war. 
Thus far reliance has been placed largely 
on negative controls such as rationing to 
reduce consumption of choice foods, and 
threats rather than facts have been em- 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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IS A SKILLED WORKER 

























You can try “Big Jo” or 
either of his brothers “Chief 
Jo” or “Diamond Jo” and 
you'll find them all skilled, 
reliable workers. They come 
from good heritage — select 
wheat of pretested baking 
quality. 

The “Jo” family has an ex- 
cellent reputation in many 
plants just like your own — 
a reputation built upon de- 
pendable performance. Let 
us introduce you to: 

Big Jo—Foncy short patent 
Diamond Jo stendard bakers’ patent 
Chief Jo—nigh protein 


and sister *"Josie”’—strong, fancy clear 
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Wabasha, Minnesota 
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“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 
Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Canada Studies Question of 
Next Year’s Grain Acreage 


Toronto, Ont.—The question of allo- 
cating acreage in Canada to the various 
grains which this country produces is 
receiving considerable discussion. This 
year’s crops are now well on their way 
but do not promise anything unusual in 
the way of total yields. Accordingly, 
the grain trade, farmers and others who 
study such things are trying to ascertain 
what will be required next year. Of 
wheat there is an existing carryover from 
former crops which suggests that this 
year’s reduced acreage will still provide 
all that will be needed. The big prob- 
lem is coarse grains for feeding pur- 
poses. Canada has large commitments 
to Great Britain in the way of meats 
and dairy products. This progrm will 
be carried out regardless of any short- 
ages it may cause in domestic consump- 
tion. If anyone has to go without things 
it will be the domestic Canadian con- 
sumer. 

The question now is how to plan for 


WESTERN WHEAT POOLS 
WANT PRICING AT $1.20 


Ont.—The 


dian wheat pools have presented to the 


‘Toronto, western Cana- 
government at Ottawa a brief in which it 
is reasoned that the existing situation 
warrants an increase in the official price 
for western wheat of the coming crop 
to $1.20 bu, Fort William, as against 
the 90c being paid for 1942 wheat. This 
price basis is really an advance against 
deliveries from farms and does not mean 
that nothing more can be hoped for by 
the farmer. Participation certificates are 
issued to all farmers making deliveries 
to the Canada wheat board which give 
them the right to an equal share with all 
other farmers who turn over their wheat 
to the board in the final division of 
monies accumulated by the board in the 
course of its wheat handling operations. 

The case of the pools for $1.20 wheat 
is based on their belief that the present 
price bears no reasonable relationship 
to the cost of living tables for Canada. 
It is too low, in their opinion. More- 
over, the general proposition that under 
wartime regulations and the price ceil- 
ing law of Canada the price for wheat 
is out of line in the wrong direction is 
argued by the pools. 
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EASTERN CANADA'S FEED NEEDS 
Wiwnyireco, Man.—Over 100,000,000 
bus of grain for feed from western Can- 
ada will be required in eastern Canada 
for the crop year 1943-44 or a break- 
down in the eastern Canada livestock 
program is inevitable, according to the 
views expressed at a two-day session of 
the Eastern Agricultural Conference at 
Ottawa and submitted to the Wheat 
Committee of the Federal Cabinet. 


next year in order to keep up supplies 
to Britain. Many believe the reduction 
of acreage allotted to wheat has already 
gone too far, but this view is qualified 
by the great surplus of old-crop wheat 
still on hand. United States require- 
ments from Canada may reduce this sur- 
plus before the crop of 1944 is har- 
vested and that element in the problem is 
certainly an important one. Whether an 
increase in acreage next year will be- 
come necessary is a matter to be de- 
cided after the size of the 1943 crop is 
determined. A world carryover of 1,600,- 
000,000 bus after the harvests of this 
year is predicted. If that proves to be 
the outcome there is not likely to be any 
increase in Canada’s acreage sown to 
wheat next year. 

Immediate pressure for feeding grains 
to meet wartime food requirements will 
over-ride all other considerations. Canada 
is bound to maintain her contributions in 
the way of meats, butter, cheese and 
other things to Britain. 


BIG INCREASE IN CANADA’S 
CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 


Ont.—Domestic 





Toronto, disappear- 
ance of wheat in Canada in the current 
crop year is estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics to total 166,000,000 
bus. In the three years prior to the war 
yearly consumption averaged 110,000,000 
bus. This year’s estimate is made up of 
89,000,000 bus of wheat fed to livestock 
and poultry, seeding requirements of 22,- 
000,000 bus, human consumption of wheat 
in various forms 50,000,000 and use of 
wheat in production of alcohol 5,000,000 
bus. 

The 89,000,000 bus of wheat fed to live- 
stock and poultry is nearly four and one 
half times the average amount used for 
this purpose in the five years preceding 
the war and is a new high in the utiliza- 
tion of wheat for animal feeding in the 
records of the Dominion. Reduction in 
wheat acreage has lowered seed require- 
ments to 22,000,000 bus from 36,000,000 
in 1940. The estimated quantity of 
wheat used for human consumption of 
50,000,000 bus compares with between 
43,000,000 and 45,000,0000 bus annually 
before the war. 

The use of wheat in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol is not expected to 
exceed 5,000,000 bus in the current crop 
year but represents a large increase over 
the 200,000 bus which distilleries con- 
sumed in the years before the war. 
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BECOMES GODERICH DIRECTOR 
Toronto, Ont.—F. H. Dunsford, presi- 
dent and general manager of Great Star 
Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., has 
been elected a director of Goderich (Ont.) 
Elevator and Transit Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Dunsford has had many years of 








He came 
to Canada from England in 1907, locat- 
ing in Saskatchewan where after three 
years of farming he entered the- grain 
industry. Afterwards he moved to Al- 
berta where he formed his own grain 


experience in the grain trade. 


business owning and operating a small 
line of country elevators. 

In 1939 Mr. Dunsford formed a com- 
pany to take over the Wolverton Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., the 
name of which was later changed to its 
present style of Great Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd. : 
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U. S. INFLATION CREDITED 
WITH RISE IN WHEAT PRICE 
Toronto, Onr.-—Recent performances 
of the wheat market at Winnipeg which 
resulted in a rise to $1.10 bu at Fort 
William for No. 1 northern have given 
rise to speculation as to the reason for 
an advance in face of an enormous sur- 
plus still waiting to be marketed. More- 
over, much of that surplus is not even 
safely housed but lies out in the open 
on farms where it was grown. Trans- 
portation to terminals is not available. 
Most of the grain trade believe in- 
flationary United 
States have been mostly responsible for 


tendencies in the 


the higher wheat prices. Speculators 
are supposed to have sensed a chance to 
make profits out of Canadian wheat at 
present Canadian prices which are below 


parity with those of United States. 


Probably, there is truth in this as- 
sumption. The American dollar is at 4 
premium of 10% in Canada, which means 
that the best grade of wheat grown in 
this country can still be bought at 
around $1 bu. In the face of today’s 
price for wheat of United States pro 


duction it is easy to see why speculators 
are willing to take on the Canadian 
wheat which is intrinsically worth more 


money anyway. 
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MAY WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT NEARLY DOUBLED 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of winter 
wheat flour in Canada in May alinost 
doubled that of the corresponding month 
last year. The figures were 84,940 bbls 
as against 46,001 in May, 1942. A sub 
stantial increase is also shown in output 
for the 10 months of crop year ending 
with May as against the same period of 
previous year. The quantity was 30, 
863 bbls compared with 724,795. 

Production of winter wheat flour by 
months in the current crop year up to 
May with comparisons for previous year 
is given in the following table, in bbls: 


1942-43 1941-42 
tS FERTCT eee Tere ern 104,486 79,474 
Pr . css eeeecs beeen 95,840 96,491 
eee eee ee 105,048 19,190 
ht cs OLE 105,840 84,174 
EPOCGTRROE ccc cicceeewesee 8 


January 
February 
March 





930,863 724,795 





@ CANADIAN MILLERS’ 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP @ 





In the golf tournament of Canadian National Millers Association, held at 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que., on June 30, H. Norman Davis, assistant man- 
ager of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, was winner. Mr. Davis (third figure 
from left) is shown here receiving the championship cup from D. C. MacLach- 
lan, chairman of the association. George A. Macdonald, of the Quaker Oats Co.. 
Chicago, and F, C. Cornell, of the Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, tied 
for second place. Mr. Macdonald journeyed all the way from Chicago to play 
in this tournament, in which he has been a regular contestant ever since the 


series began many years ago. 


Mr. MacLachlan (first on the left) lets him 


admire the cup, which will be held by Mr. Davis till another champion appears 


on the scene. ' 
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OPA Needs Common Horse Sense, 
High Official Says on Resigning 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Lou R. Maxon, 
deputy administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, resigned July 14 
and issued a lengthy statement describ- 
ing his observations of that agency’s op- 
erations, in which a very large majority 
of business men of the country probably 
will concur. 

Two months ago it was reported that 
Mr. Maxon had been offered the general 
managership of OPA but had stipu- 
lated to Administrator Brown a list of 
sweeping powers to go with the title 
which virtually would have stripped Mr. 
Brown of his own authority and which 
he would not accept. Mr. Maxon re- 
portedly desired a free hand to clean 
house in OPA and the veto authority 
over price and ration policies. He and 
Dr. J. K. Galbraith, who had an aca- 
demic background, were locked in a feud 
for control of OPA policy which led to 
Dr. Galbraith’s resignation several weeks 


ago. 
The complete text of Mr. Maxon’s 
statement follows: 

¥ ¥ 


After several weeks of consideration 
I have decided that I cannot accept the 
position of general manager of OPA and 
have also reached the conclusion that 
I cannot continue to be associated with 
OPA in any capacity. I have resigned 
as of this date. 

OPA must not fail, Its collapse would 
send prices skyrocketing and bring mob 
scenes as housewives stampeded for the 
limited supplies of the essential goods 
that are now rationed. 

But if OPA fails, it will be because 
of its own internal weakness—confusion, 
indecision, compromise, miles of legalis- 
tic red tape, and the presence of theorists 
in policy-making positions. 

The job of controlling prices and ra- 
tioning scarce commodities under the tre- 
mendous stress of global war is vast 
enough without the infusion of any ef- 
forts to remake the American economy 
at the same time. 


OPA needs at once a drastic reorgan- 
ization, a strong, clear direction and a 
liberal transfusion of common horse 
sense. Only these steps can rebuild the 
morale of the agency and provide the 
leadership which the thousands of volun- 
teer workers for this agency so desperate- 
ly need through the country. 

Until these steps are taken and until 
there is a willingness to simplify price 
control and rationing as far as is con- 
sistent with winning the war, there is 
nothing more that I can do in OPA. 

Months ago an extensive change in 
OPA personnel was promised. This 
promise has not been kept.. 

Today the morale of the agency is 
at low ebb. The good men there are 
looking for other jobs. The theorists 
and the young lawyers will, of course, 
continue until forced out of the picture, 
because most of them are in better jobs 
than they could obtain in private life. 

I have been deeply disappointed in our 
failure to establish sound comprehensive 
Policies and plans. In my estimation 
there still is no realistic workable overall 
food program. 

Operation in this vital field has been 
Strictly catch-as-catch-can, and OPA 
Moves have often been directed by ex- 





pediency rather than by any sound, long 
distance future plannings. 

There is a strong clique in OPA who 
believe that the government should manu- 
facture and distribute all commodities. 
Call them left wingers or new thinkers or 
Tugwellists or whatever you will, they 
are actively at work in OPA. They are 
using the war as a means of furthering 
their reform ideas and will continue to 
use honest men in OPA as a front for 
their efforts. 

If this group isn’t curbed, we are go- 
ing to lose a good slice of the very free- 
dom we are fighting for. 

I cannot subscribe to their obvious 
efforts to force radical and dangerous 
concepts on the public under the excuse 
of wartime needs. 


I cannot subscribe to the type of think- 
ing that created the hosiery order, or that 
continues to drive for grade labeling or 
permits an agency of the government to 
openly declare that an independent mer- 
chant’s store is an inefficient and costly 
place to patronize. 

Grade labeling, in my sincerest estima- 
tion, presents the greatest threat to 
American industry and our way of life 
that ever existed, because it is without 
question the spearhead ina drive to 
eliminate brands, trade marks, and event- 
ually free enterprise. 

In OPA we have people who like to 
control just for control’s sake. I can’t 
subscribe to a policy of trying to apply 
price control to everything when all our 
efforts, energies and resources are need- 
ed to keep the basic cost of living items 
in hand. 

Our young lawyers have OPA so bound 
up in legalistic red tape that Houdini 
himself couldn’t untangle it. I don’t 
know how many hours they spent on 
the wording of their classic order on 
fruit cake, but it’s six pages of fine 
print. 

They have managed to keep their 
fingers on the strings of OPA, and Con- 
gress might well consider legislation to 
force OPA to employ lawyers with a 
proved and lengthy record of ability 
before being permitted to help confuse 
the public via their OPA rulings. 

In my opinion, the best thing that 
could happen to OPA would be a forced 
cut in the legal staff of 50%. 

In OPA there is a “hangover” in at- 
titude and methods of another adminis- 
trator which makes itself continually evi- 
dent as an active obstructive force. 

The heads of many of our vital de- 
partments are handicapped by a funda- 
mental lack of practical experience. We 
have a large number of professors and 
theorists whose unworkable ideas have 
been conceived in the rarified atmosphere 
of the classroom, 

Much of the confusion in OPA has 
been caused by a lack of understanding 
of the problems involved, in all their 
depth, and a complete unwillingness to 
seek or accept the advice and knowledge 
of men experienced in the fields af- 
fected. In OPA there is a marked dis- 
trust of businesss people. 


The professorial mind, in my estima- 
tion, is one of the most dangerous factors 
in our government today. Instead of the 
broad view that is theoretically prom- 


ised, their thinking under the unaccus- 
tomed glow of authority takes wing and 
soars through the clouds unimpeded by 
facts and unhindered by actuality. 

I’ve had my fill of these slide-rule boys. 

I’ve found there is no give to their 
inelastic, academic minds. They try to 
make a walled city out of OPA because 
there is no opinion equal to their own, 
unless it is one of complete agreement 
or of greater daring in their world of 
dreams. 

They don’t want the advice of people 
who are experienced. Their book-bound, 
dream-ribbed, classroom minds definitely 
have no doors or windows leading in. 

Labor has been promised a rollback 
of food prices. Yet, with the exception 
of two articles, there is no money avail- 
able for this rollback, and today it is, 
in my estimation, nothing more than an 
empty promise. 


OPA also suffers from the strange 
Washington belief that if you just wait 
long enough everything solves itself. I’ve 
never seen such confidence in the healing 
power of time. It’s the old waiting game. 
Direct decisions are avoided. One com- 
promise leads to another crisis and an- 
other compromise. 

The idea of OPA planning and ex- 
ecuting any food program without utiliz- 
ing to the fullest extent the knowledge 
and the complete co-operation of the 
food administrator’s people and agricul- 
ture is just plain nonsense. 

Yet that has been done in the past. 
We have had far too many vest pocket 
operations in OPA and experience and 
practical knowledge have often been a 
definite handicap to those who wish to 
help OPA. 

There is no question that OPA has 
consistently defied the price control act 
in refusing to consult with the businesses 
affected except in a strictly window dress- 
ing manner. 
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There is little attempt to observe or 
utilize the normal processes of business. 
It must be new and different and diffi- 
cult or it isn’t OPA. 

I don’t believe OPA should be turned 
over to big business or little business or 
any group of interests. 

However, OPA should welcome the ex- 
perience and knowledge and co-operation 
of people who know the intricate prob- 
lems of those affected by their orders. 
Industries should have a part in making 
the regulations they must live with. 

OPA has failed to take full advantage 
of business experience and good sense 
in helping make their programs work. 
If a man owns an extra suit of clothes 
or if he has been a succ in busi = 
that shouldn’t bar him from service in 
OPA. And a college degree shouldn’t 


be necessary. 





Only a country as great as ours 
could survive the bungling and imprac- 
tical dreaming of OPA that has thrown 
much of the country’s small business 
into confusion. 

OPA must not fail. 

It’s a vital agency that affects directly 
the lives of everyone in the nation. It 
must be made to function, and only a 
complete housecleaning will permit this. 

The record of the past proves be- 
yond a doubt that the professors and 
lawyers and theorists just haven’t done 
the job. 
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$500,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
PENNSYLVANIA FEED FIRM 


Pirrssurcu, Pa,—Fire swept the main 





granary, hatchery and warehouse of the 
R. S. Altman Co., feed manufacturer at 
Irwin, near here, July 14. Thousands 
of bushels of grain, tons of feed and 
large quantities of flour were destroyed, 
entailing a loss estimated at $500,000. 
In all, seven buildings were destroyed, 
a fireman and a mill employee were in- 
jured. Clair and George Altman, 
brother and son of R. S, Altman, the 
owner, stated that there was no insur- 
ange coverage, because they had been 
unable to obtain it. 





* WHEAT CAMPAIGN POSTCARD * 


THE ONLY THING 





This postcard is being distributed by the American Bakers Association in 
a campaign to forestall unwise depletion of United States wheat supplies. 


“Wheat has been a surplus crop,” the ABA says. 


“Whether or not it will re- 


main so depends on many things; production, care of stored wheat, the proper 
use of wheat and the number of people to be fed. There is a need for watch- 
fulness so that the wheat will be used wisely. Bakers are urged to mail the 
cards with their own messages to influential people in their communities, 
Congressmen, Washington officials and newspapermen. Cards will be provided 
to anyone on request to the ABA headquarters at 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 
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and Flavor. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


INGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 


FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 
Bread Excellent in Quality 


There Is No Substitute for Quality. 
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WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Spring Wheat 
Flour 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


MILLERS 


Durum Wheat 
Flour and Semolina 




















“Diamond D” =: 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











(Continued from page 27.) 
ployed to make them effective. There 
can be no doubt that the public would 
respond satisfactorily to an appeal which 
explains why this change in diet must 
be made as a necessary step toward 
winning the war. 

An important part of this educational 
effort should be the guidance of the 
public in how good diets can be main- 
tained with crops and available livestock 
products. 


y) Establish prices of essential foods, 

* well in advance of planting and 
breeding seasons, that will insure the 
desired production. Necessary prices to 
bring forth required production are the 
only sound guide in wartime price pol- 
icy. Guaranteed minimum prices that 
are easily understood are likely to be 
more effective than incentive payments 
that are inevitably complicated by red 
tape and administrative controls. 


3 Eliminate all government control 

* programs and payments that restrict 
directly or indirectly the production of 
essential crops. 


4. Increase the production of all im- 

* portant food crops to provide ample 
quantities to meet any possible need. We 
have already made a start but we must 
go much further in increasing the pro- 
duction of such crops as potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, dry beans and peas, soybeans, 
peanuts and vegetables. These crops are 
of first importance in wartime because 
they provide many times as much en- 
ergy and critical nutrients per acre or 
per man-hour as meat or livestock prod- 
ucts. 


5 Use the remaining crop acreage for 
* the maximum production of the feed 
crops best adapted to individual farms. 
Since the total 1943 goals of the food 
and oil crops listed above involve only 
10% of the total crop acreage on farms, 
the reduction in acreage of feed crops 
will be small. 


6 Establish prices that will result in 
* the use of available feed supplies for 
the production of the quantities and 
kinds of livestock products required to 
meet war demands and to balance civil- 
ian diets made up more largely of crop 
products. This will require immediate 
action to raise corn prices relative to hog 
prices so as to reduce hog production to 
feed supplies that should be used for 
this purpose. 


Establish prices that will encourage 
7. maximum production of fluid milk 
und milk solids. There are two essen- 
tial requirements in the maintenance of 
fluid milk production, the assurance of 
an ample supply of feed and the estab- 
lishment of a farm price:-of milk favor- 
able to feed and other costs. The rapid 
increase in hog numbers has already 
jeopardized the feed supply and their 
prompt curtailment is imperative to 
prevent a serious milk shortage. 


~ Maintain the present skilled labor 
* force on farms, and supplement it 
with necessary seasonal labor. Pro- 
vide new machinery to replace wornout 


machines as well as repair parts, fertil- 


izers and essential supplies. If any at- 
tempt is made to increase total food 
production in 1944, additional skilled 
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farm ‘labor, new farm machinery and 
supplies will be required. 


Maintain wheat stocks at levels that 
9, will enable us to meet any probable 
need for human food. The wheat stocks 
of the United States and Canada are 
the only substantial reserves of human 
food that are available to meet any 
emergency that may arise. 


Give public recognition of the 
10. vital importance of the food 
problem and the patriotic service of ef- 
feient food production in winning the 
war and insuring the peace to follow. 
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UNIVERSITY TO APPEAL 
VITAMIN D PATENT RULING 


Cuicaco, I11t.—George I. Haight, 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research foundation, said 
July 7 that foundation would appeal 
the ruling of the United States circuit 
court of appeals at San Francisco, hold- 
ing that valuable patents covering the 
manufacture of Vitamin D were invalid. 

The court handed down its decision 
July 1 in an appeal by Vitamin Tech- 
nologists, Inc., from a Los Angeles fed- 
eral district court ruling, holding that 
the corporation had infringed on pat- 
ents held by the research foundation. 

The patents were said to have brought 
more than $7,500,000 in royalties to the 
Wisconsin foundation. Research was 
done and the patents obtained by Dr. 
Harry Steenbock of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Haight, a Chicago attorney, said the 
foundation intended to seek a rehearing 
of the case by the court of appeals and 
if that failed, to petition for a review 
of the decision by the supreme court 
of the United States. 
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STANDARD FLOUR ORDERED 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Standard flour, milled to 95%, has 
been introduced in southern Rhodesia as 





a means of extending the supply of 
wheat flour now declared essential to the 
life of the community, according to an 
order published in the Gazette for 
March 19. The more refined national 


PRR aah neih ine Seana 
_— 
JOHN WESTBERG 
COMMENDED 


Wasuincton, D. C.— (Special) — 
Commending John K. Westberg for 
his service as chief of the cereals 
branch of OPA, R. B. Heflebower, 
acting director of the Food Price Di- 
vision, in accepting Westberg’s res- 
ignation effective July 1 wrote the 
retiring official as follows: 

“During your time here the main 
outlines of price controls in this 
broad field have been worked out 
and, as a whole, seem to be func- 
tioning effectively. 

“I am sure that we can count on 
you as a strong supporter of price 
control even though you will not be 
a member of the official family. You 
Should know that those who have 
worked with you and those respon- 
sible for price control appreciate 
your vigorous and effective support 
of price ceilings and administration 
of the program.” 


—— 
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flour which was used generally in food- 
stuff manufacture before the new order, 
was milled to only 80%. This new or- 
der provides that only standard flour 
may be used in bread or other food- 
stuffs and prohibits millers from selling 
to any person in any calendar month 
more than 75% of the average monthly 
quantity of flour or meal supplied to 
such person during the period Dec. 1, 
1942, to Feb. 28, 1943. 

Provision has also been made for in- 
valids to purchase national flour on a 
medical certificate, and millers are per- 
mitted to manufacture and sell enough 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 


is the Staff of Lite 


aw ly 


Bs. KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR 


Ea ERIS 5a 





to satisfy this special need. The order 
includes a maximum price schedule for 
standard and national flour. 

Although this year’s wheat crop is ex- 
pected to provide nearly 43,000 bags 
(of 3 bus each), consumption is approx- 
imately 160,000 bags. Thus, the colony 
is dependent to a large 
ported wheat or flour. 


extent on im- 
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FDA BUYS BROILER FEED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Food Distri- 
bution Administration has purchased 
from the Houston Milling Co., f.o.b., 
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Houston or Galveston, 480,000 lbs of 
broiler feed at $3.45 per 100 lbs and 
480,000 Ibs of chick starter and growing 
mash at $3.63; each packed 100-lbs net 
in 40-inch 2.50-yard sheeting. Other 
purchases included 150,800 lbs of pearl 
barley from Knoke & Co., f.o.b. Chicago, 
packed in 100-lb net 2.05 osnabergs with 
an inner packing of 37-inch 4-yard sheet- 
ing, at $4.17 per 100 lbs. Also 850,000 
lbs of brewers malt, Pilsen type, was 
bought from the Fleischmann Malting 
Co., f.o.b. Chicago, packed in 110 %4-lb 
net, in double crinkled kraft at $4.06 
per 100 Ibs. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SPELL 1T WITH AN “E.”—There 
was quiie a controversy—remember?— 
over that final “e” in vitamin, some 
years ago when vitamins were young. It 
would take a doctor of philosophy to 
tell why the “e” finally fell before an 
etymological ectomy, or why it was 
(Some old 


gentlemen of our acquaintance, by the 


tacked on in the first place. 


way, still stick to it—just as they do the 


now outmoded “me” on the old-fash- 
ioned program.) 

And now comes a similar difficulty 
with the word thiamine, only this time 
the decision goes the other way—you 
spell it with an “e Usage in polite 


scientific circles at first was variable— 


” 


seemed to be a mere matter of taste— 
and for a time this journal, under the 
influence of the incident, and 
consistent also with the general modern 


vitamin 


typographical trend toward shorter word 
forms and simplified spellings, fell into 
error and left off the critical “e.” Sci- 
entific eyebrows went up, and the real 
McCoy began coming in from all sides. 
From various ponderous sources these 
facts now can be adduced and revealed 
by way of explanation and authority: 

The discoverer of vitamin B, spelled 
its chemical moniker thiamin, and when 
this name was first proposed by the 
Committee on Vitamin Nomenclature for 
the American Institute of Nutrition and 
the American Society of Biological 
Chemists it still had no final “e”’ The 
matter of spelling was considered by 
both organizations and the recommenda- 
tion of committee was accepted 
unanimously, or nearly so. But U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia did not agree, and listed 
B, as thiamine, insisting that this spell- 
ing was the only one that would be con- 
sistent with long established policy. The 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association fell 
in line with this ruling that there should 
be an “e” appendix and agreed that the 
correct terminology was thiamine hydro- 
chloride. manufacturers of 
preparations which were accepted for 
inclusion in the council’s publication, 
“New and Nonofficial Remedies,” were 
given a suitable period of time in which 
to use up their old labels, upon which 
the troublesome name appeared—and 
still can be seen occasionally—in thia- 
min form. 

The official disagreement finally was 
dissolved in 1942 by acquiescence on 
the part of the American Society of 
Biological Chemists and the American 
Institute of Nutrition in the “e” spelling. 


the 


However, 


¥ ¥ 


Catty in vitro note: Chemists who 
like to be veddy, veddy correct make the 
point that the name of the pesky sub- 
stance really should be thiamine chloride 





hydrochloride! And just in case your 
lab record is not too good, the “ine” in 
chemistry usually is applied to basic 
substances and the “in” to glucosides and 
products of that sort. 


Oh, of course, I know very well that it 
ix a social indiscretion to admit hating 
the enemy. It is abdut on @ par with 
getting up in prayer meeting and asking 
God to help kill Huns, Wops and Japs 
so our boys can come home soon in 
safety. 
aloud—though he who sincerely prays 
for victory implies exactly that grim 
and cadaverous reality. 


One just doesn’t say such things 


Those who are 
inclined to put their heads in the sand 
in the matter of killing enemies are most 
likely to claim they are “too big to hate” 
and a lot of these good people are the 
very same, it seems reasonable to assume, 
who used to be “too proud to fight.” 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS.—W hy 
should not the Four Freedoms belong 
to poetry as well as to art and oratory? 
And here, 
indeed, is a poem, written by Adelaide 


There probably is no reason. 


Ayres, assistant to Harry Hunter, sec- 
retary of the American Corn Millers 
Federation, and one-time member of the 
Millers National Federation staff (dur- 
Code days), reaching us 
about through George Livingston, her 
cousin, former federation executive: 


ing round- 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


Bread on the table of each living man 


Who's secure in his own rightful place; 
Who is privileged to worship his God 
And speak freely to men of all race. 


George, who claims to 
poetic license, thinks the words “as he 
will” should be appended to the third 
line. Maybe so. Another idea, from 
one who certainly has no poetic license 
for it (and with apologies to Miss 
Ayres): How about changing the last 
line to read: “And who speaks without 
hindrance of race.” 


possess no 


Anyone else? (Or if you think you can 
write a better poem, try it—dare you to 
send it in.) 
dismissed ! 


Class in literary criticism 


. That veteran flour salesman, W. 
F. (Bob) Steele, of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
calls that he first became a subscriber to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER when he 
was about 23 years old—he’s now 85. 
He’s been a pretty regular reader of the 
old sheet ever since. Lately he saw the 
account of our seventieth anniversary, 
and it brought back memories to him. 
His first work in the flour industry was 
as a purifier tender in Cleveland. He 
still turns -in more flour orders than 


By Carroll K. Michener 








many a youngster at the game . . . There 
are 23 other names on the circulation 
list that have been there continuously 
since the eighties. Subscribers who join 
the half-century class this year are the 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and George R. Ruhl, Baltimore flour 
jobber. C. Ruhl & Sons was established 
in 1865, and the senior George H. Ruhl 
was successor to this firm. Since his 
death in 1931 the business has been car- 
ried on by George H. Ruhl, Jr. 

A. J. With, Oslo, Norway, would have 
joined the club this year, too, had not 
the war interrupted delivery of the paper 
to that address in 1941, at which time 
the name had been on the subscription 
list for 48 years. 


The miller with whom we broke bread 
the other evening (and unlike a lot of 
millers we know he was quite some 
breaker of bread) said he and a num- 
ber of his baker friends had made up 
their butter never 
would cut bread consumption. He thought 


minds rationing 
added use, new uses and ersatz spreads 
would more than offset any cranky side- 
stepping of the unbuttered slice. 
VITTLES IN VITRO.—¥ood 
has graduated from the platter to the 
test tube. 


sure 


All of us must be aware of 
that in these vitaminic and laboratorical 
But 
when the lay eye, still more accustomed 


days. it comes home to us hard 
to thinking of alimentation in terms of 
what's visible on the table than in chemi- 
cal formulae, falls upon such a contents 
bill as this from the current number of 
Food Research: “Relative Taste Potency 
of Some Basic Food Constituents and 
Their Competitive and Compensatory 
Action,” “Effect of Fertilizer Treatment 
on Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron Con- 
tent of Potatoes,” “Study of Various 
Factors Affecting Permeability of Birds’ 
Eggshells,” “Ascorbic Acid Content of 
Cow’s Milk During Four Successive Lac- 
tation Periods,’ “Determination of 
Toughness of Frozen Asparagus,” and 
“Variations in Chemical Composition of 
Raw and Canned Peas.” Fifty years ago 
we'd have settled for a paragraph on 
whether fish is brain food, or a branny 
faddist tract on how wheat skins scrape 
the innards. 

Well, whether we hate or love the 
enemy, it might be just as well for us 


to crash through with another heavy in- 


stallment of war bond buying, with the 
hope that it will help lick him (note that 
we piously and with the self-delusion of 
an ostrich did not say kill him). 


EARLY GRIPE ON GRAPENUTS. 
When the file of correspondence and 
left by the late 
Professor Harry Snyder, great among 


personal papers 
the pioneer workers in cereal chemistry, 
was turned over to the University of 
Minnesota recently for preservation, it 
was found to contain many letters from 
members of THe NortHwestern MIvrr’s 
staff, notably from William C. Edgar. 
These letters disclose the great vigor 
and at the same time careful regard for 
scientific support with which Mr. Edgar 
and his staff waged their battles against 
quackery of various kinds in the food 
field. 


this journal’s pungent and long-contin- 


One of them sets the stage for 
ued campaign against the advertising 
claims of breakfast cereal manufacturers 
of that period: 

“We are sending you this day,” writes 
Mr. Edgar on Aug. 22, 1900, “a sample 
of a_ product called Grape-Nuts, of 
which doubtless you have heard. We 
would like to have you analyze this com- 
pound and let us know of what it is 
composed, and whether there is anything 
in its make-up to warrant the assertions 
made in the advertisement concerning it 
which goes out from the establishment 
of the manufacturer of the goods. 

“I enclose you herewith one of the 
advertisements which we found put out 
by this concern in our daily press, and 
would be glad to have your opinion of 
the statements therein made relative to 
the indigestibility of modern bread made 
from first class flour. You will note that 
in this advertisement they make direct 
charges against flour, stating that it 
causes dyspepsia and is made entire!) 
of starch. Of course we know that these 
statements are fraudulent and false, but 
we should like to have it plainly stated 
over your signature, which would give it 
more force, and specifically noted where- 
in this advertisement is a lie. 

“We think there has been altogether 
too much said by the manufacturers of 
quack cereal goods in regard to the un- 
healthfulness of modern wheat flour, and 
we are going to endeavor to overcome 
these statements by a plain and truth- 
ful exposition of the facts.” 

The collection of letters contains no 
copy of Professor Snyder's reply, but 
the nature of it may be inferred from 
the bold onslaughts that began to appear 
in print and are disclosed in the files 
of Tue Nortnwestrern Miiier. Mr. 
Edgar was concerned at first only with 
the character of the breakfast cereal 
advertising, but his reaction finally 
reached an emotional stage, and there 
came a time when to him all prepared 
cereals were anathema. Grapenuts were 
habitually y-clept “Grype Nuts.” 
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POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 
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with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
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0 tional Research Council. 
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Mostty PERSONAL 





DAUGHTER MARRIED 

Miss Phyllis Jean Aitken, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. K. P. Aitken, Alva, 
Okla., was married July 3 to Captain 
Ernest G. Wagner, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., in a church at Alva, 
Mr. Aitken is general manager of the 
Alva Roller Mills. Captain Wagner is 
commanding officer of the 92nd college 
training detachment, Northwestern State 
College. 
REJOINS COMMANDER-LARABEE 


Earl Branson, of Sherman, Texas, is 
again on the sales staff of the Com- 


ceremony 


mander-Larabee Milling Co., and was a 
recent visitor to headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 
CHICAGO VISITORS 

M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc,, Minneapolis, were visitors in 
Chicago last week. 
ON VACATION 

W. Floyd Keepers, of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, is spending a few 
weeks away from his office enjoying a 
vacation. 
FISHING TRIP 

Oscar F. Greiner, Meyer & Greiner, 
brokers, Chicago, has returned from a 
two weeks’ fishing and vacation trip to 
northern Wisconsin. 
TEN-DAY LEAVE 

Joe D. Williams, of the United States 
Coast Guard, stationed at Paducah, Ky., 
is spending his 10-day leave with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Cohen E. Williams, 





@ WITH CHASE BAG @ 





new Nebraska- 
Chase Bag Co., 
to Omaha from 
10 years he has 
Mr. Barr, whose 


Bradley Barr is the 
Iowa representative for 
and will move shortly 
Kansas City where for 
been in the bag business. 
wife lived for many years in Omaha, had 
several years’ experience in New York in 


merchandising and advertising before 
joining Percy Kent Bag Co. in 1933. He 
replaces James D. Furry, who was ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Kansas City 
branch some time ago but moved there 
only last week from Beatrice, Neb. Gil- 
bert Jackson is manager of the division. 


of Nashville. For approximately nine 
years prior to enlisting in the service, 
Joe worked with his father, and brother, 
Cohen Williams, Jr., in the flour and 
feed business at Nashville. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 

Earl Fuqua, of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co,, Little Rock, Ark., J. R. Me- 
Donald, of the Transit Grain & Commis- 
sion Co,, Fort Worth, Texas, and E. E. 
Brice, of the Riverdale Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill, visited in Nashville this 
week with the local flour buyers. 
GARDEN TALK 

With so much wheat sliding right by 
into terminals Hutchinson, Kansas, grain 
men have plenty time to swap garden- 
ing notes. The tomato crop holds almost 
as much interest as wheat. Al Haury 
probably has the finest tomato crop but 
had to bow to President D. B. Frazee 
for quality. The exchange head brought 
one luscious looking fruit which tipped 
the scales at 1 lb and 14 oz. 
HOME OFFICE VISIT 

Visiting at the offices of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. for sev- 
eral days were Milton Buhler and L. B. 
Lamberson, of the company’s Memphis 
office. 
BUSINESS MEETING 

Paul T, Rothwell, head of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston, is at Winona, 
Minn., for the annual meeting of the 
company. On the way home he will 
stop over at Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
IN OKLAHOMA 

E. O. Boyer, San Francisco, vice pres- 
ident of the western division of General 
Mills, Inc., was an Oklahoma City visitor 
last week. H. L. McCraney, Minneapo- 
lis, of the purchasing department, also 
visited the company offices and friends 
in Oklahoma City, where he was former 
resident. 


GIVEN NEW DUTIES 

Louis J, Boucher, former assistant 
sales manager of the durum department, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been transferred to New 
York, and made general contact man on 
durum and wheat flour sales in eastern 


seaboard states. 
NEW YORK BUSINESS 

I. C. Maghran, eastern manager at 
Buffalo, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent nearly all week at the 
New York offices of the mill during a 
“down-state” business trip. 


IN OHIO MARKETS 


Charles W. Sherman, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, spent 
most of last week on a business trip to 
markets in Ohio. 


JUST LOOKING 

R. H. Moran, representative for Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., at Memphis, and 
Garrett E. Dobson, Covington, Tenn., 
visited the mill’s head office and plant at 
Kansas City July 16, and then went on 
to look at wheat fields. 


FAREWELL DINNER 
Mathew C. Belan, who left Minne- 
apolis July 20 to take up his new duties 


as vice president in charge of production 
for the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 


Denver, was guest of honor at a dinner 
given at the home of Clarence Harden- 
bergh, vice president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., July 19. Office 
associates were guests. 


BACK TO VISIT 


Hugo K. Hannaford, Dallas, in charge 
of bulk sales for Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was a recent visitor in Oklahoma 
City where he formerly was connected 
with his company’s office. 


TO DIRECTORATE 


J. N. Greenman, manager of Uhlmann 
Elevators Co, Fort Worth, has been 
elected a director of the Fort Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
J. C. Crouch, Dallas, who is retiring 
from the grain business. 


CALL OF THE NORTH 


Frank Tennant, of Havana, the Cuban 
representative of the International Mill- 
ing Co., is spending a week or two in~ 
Minneapolis. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

W. A. Swain, of Atlanta, Ga., and F. 
M. McCarthy, Greensboro, N. C., south- 
eastern representatives of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., visited headquarters 
in Minneapolis last week. 


GENERAL EXODUS 

E. P. Mitchell, president, T. A, O’Sul- 
livan, head of the grain division, and 
Harold Thompson, superintendent of 
production for Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., left Kansas City early this week to 
spend a few days at the company’s 
Valier & Spies plant in St. Louis. 


HEADING SOUTH 

A. G. Ehrenberger, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, left last week for 
the South to call on the trade. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Major General Thomas J. Hanley, son 
of T. J. Hanley, president of the Han- 
ley Milling Co., Mansfield, Ohio, pre- 
sented the Army-Navy “E” to the plant 
‘of the Westinghouse Electric Co. in 
Mansfield on July 14, General Hanley 
was graduated from the U. S. Military 
‘Academy in 1915. He now is command- 
ing officer of the U. S, army air forces, 
southeastern training center. 


* 


Arthur R. Helm, son of Willis C. 
Helm, vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has been appointed 
commander in the USNR. He had been 
connected with the sales department of 
the mill for about 20 years. He is sta- 
tioned at the Naval Air Station at Brook- 
lyn, bul before that was executive officer 
ut the naval aviation base at Olathe, 
Kansas. 








* 


Ben M. Ferguson has been commis- 
sioned first lieutenant in the U. S. army 
cuast artillery, anti-aircraft. Lieutenant 
Ferguson, who is the oldest son of Earl 
Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, entered the army about two years 
ago and has risen from the ranks. 
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JUDSON BAKER 


Judson Baker, general sales manager 
of Universal Mills, Fort Worth, died wn- 
expectedly, July 16. Mr, Baker, who was 
54, went to his office as usual in apparent 
good health, but collapsed and died in 
an ambulance before reaching a hospital. 
He had been with Universal Mills about 
12 years, first as a salesman and for the 
past eight years in the position he held 
at the time of his death. 


J. W. STOHLMAN 


J. William Stohlman, 78, proprietor of 
the baking establishment in Washington, 
D. C., bearing his name, died July 7 
after a long illness. He took over oper- 
ation of the bakery from his father and 
has been succeeeded by his son, J. W. 
Stohlman, Jr. A past president of the 
Potomac States Bakers Association, Mr, 
Stohlman was widely known in that sec- 
tion. 


MRS. FREDERICK L. COBB 


Mrs. Frederick L. Cobb, wife of the 
president of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., died July 17. Private funeril 
services were held in Minneapolis, her old 
home, July 20. Mrs. Cobb had been an 
invalid for some time, and never fully 
recovered from shock following death of 
her son in the Cocoanut Grove fire dis- 
aster in Boston about a year ago. 


GEORGE W. FISHER 


George W. Fisher, 72, veteran bakery 
owner of Huntingdon, Pa., died July 5 
after an illness of eight weeks due to a 
heart affection. He founded his bakery 
in 1892, and was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association for two 
terms and treasurer for 16 years. One 
son, G, Donald Fisher, now head of the 
bakery, survives. 


J. J. HOGER 


Johannes J. Hoger, 49, of the Hoger 
Cereal Co., New York City, died sudden- 
ly of a heart attack at his home in Bell- 
aire, L. I, on July 5. Mr. Hoger had 
been associated with the flour and cerei! 
business for many years and a large re})- 
resentation of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors attended the fu- 
neral services. 


FRANK D. KELLY 

Frank D. Kelly, for many years con 
nected with the Northwest sales brancli 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., died 
recently at his home in Minneapolis. Mr 
Kelly was 57 years of age, He sut 
fered a heart ailment a couple of years 
ago, which forced him to retire. His 
widow survives him. 


HENRY CLAY EVERETT 


Henry Clay Everett, pioneer resident 
of Huntington, W. Va., and owner anc 
operator of a flour and feed mill there 
for many years, died July 7. He was 
90 years of age. His widow, Hallie Ev- 
erett, to whom he had been married 60 
years on July 3, a son and a daughter 
survive. 


RUFUS E. McCOSH 


Rufus E. McCosh died at Baltimore 
July 13. In 1905, at the age of 21, he 
became a member of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and operated as 
a flour broker with offices in Baltimore 
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and Philadelphia until 1924, when he 
moved to Hollywood, Cal. 


GERALD E. McISAAC 


Private Gerald E. MclIsaac, 36, for- 
merly employed by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Buffalo, died June 26, with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in Eng- 
land. Death was due to a heart attack, 
according to word received by his wife. 


F. E. HAWLEY 

Frederick E. Hawley, 68, general su- 
perintendent for the Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago, died July 15. He had been 
with the Norris firm for 50 years, 30 
of them as general superintendent, 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, July 20 


Minneapolis: Trading is still confined to 
an occasional car. Mills, however, are slow- 
ly but surely catching up with old con- 
tracts, and the time is probably not far 
distant when they will have more to offer. 
For the last two months, very few north- 
western mills have been free sellers for 
deferred delivery. Demand continues heavy, 
despite the fact that pasturage is good the 
country over and vast quantities of ground 
grains have been sold. Millers believe that 
every pound of millfeed produced between 
now and the end of the calendar year will 
be absorbed at ceiling levels, so are not 
much concerned about sales for forward 
delivery at this time. 


Oklahoma City: Excellent demand, short 
supplies; no change in price; quotations, 
basis burlap bags, carload shipment, for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 lbs; for 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 


Omaha: There were no straight cars of 
feed offered; market nominal at $36.50; 
mixed cars offered at $37.50. 


Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; supply 


insufficient; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand extremely good; trend 
steady; supply insufficient to take care of 
trade needs; bran and shorts continue to 
sell at ceiling levels. 

Wichita: Demand greater than supply; 


trend steady at ceiling; bran and _ shorts, 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Fort Worth: Exceeds available supply; 
trend tight at ceilings; supply limited to 
shipments in mixed cars; wheat bran and 
gray shorts $43.40, mixed cars, del. Texas 
com. pts. or group 3 


St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 

poy brown shorts, $39@39.50; red dog, 
39.50. 

Toledo: Strong as ever, and no such 
thing as taking care of the demand, which 
apparently continues’as unabated and urgent 
as ever, vainly searching around for sup- 
plies; prices still at ceiling levels. 

Buffalo: Supply situation was as tight 
as week previous; the selling trade was 
trying to meet situation as fairly and effi- 
ciently as possible by allotting feed to in- 
dividual customers based on past perform- 
ances; trend firm; supply light; bran, std. 
midds., flour midds., red dog, second clear 
and heavy mixed feeds $42.26. 


Boston: Feed supplies continue scarce, 
and although government sales of wheat 
for feeding have helped some, the demand 
for it is so heavy it does not provide much 
trading. Mill positions are unchanged, with 
no more than enough feeds to fill contracts, 
while resellers have no feeds available for 
near-by needs. Mill quotations continue 
at ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; std., pure spring and hard winter 
bran $45.65 bid, soft winter nominal; std. 
and flour midds. and red dog, $45.65. 


Pittsburgh: Demand heavy; trend higher 
and firmer; supply very scarce; offerings 
light; spring bran and red dog $44.10, nom. 

Atlanta: Situation continues to show lit- 
tle change, except for a stronger demand, 
with current offerings still far below trade 
requirements. The output continues to move 
mostly on previous contracts, and in mixed 
lots. Production of corn feeds continues 
to drop off because of scarcity of supplies 
of corn. Rye, oats and barley have reached 
the highest level in several years. Feed 
wheat is reported as arriving freely at most 
southern markets and continues as the 
backbone of the southern feed situation. 
Criticism continues to come from the trade 
as to delivery methods, certain case ship- 
ments being so bunched that it is claimed 
that receivers have difficulty in unloading 
in the required time. 


_ Nashville: Demand still good; offerings 
very scarce; supply light; prices high at 
ceilings; both bran and shorts quoted $43.30 
ber ton f.o.b. Nashville. 
Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50, ceiling. Siesta 
Portland: Bran, mill run, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 per ton. ; 
, San Francisco: Offerings continue very 
ight, consisting of occasional car and ail 
Prices at ceilings; mills still far behind in 
making shipment previous sales; demand 
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¢ THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES « 





WHEAT 


No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kansas City) 
No. 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Louis) 

ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) 
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4-H SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minneapolis) 
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good, but buyers have about given up; 


all grades $41.34@ 41.84. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand excellent; do- 
mestic buyers are taking all offerings; sup- 
plies are inadequate for requirements; ex- 
ports are almost at a standstill as winter 
wheat mills can find little grain to grind. 
Winter wheat millfeed only is allowed to 
be exported; prices are at the ceiling; bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, Mont- 
real basis; export $45.50 ton (Boston ceil- 
ing), Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand never better; all sup- 
plies moving freely to eastern Canada, al- 
though some car lot quantities from Alberta 
mills going to British Columbia; no accu- 
mulation of supplies; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50, small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Demand continues active for 
this season of the year; supplies are am- 
ple for current needs and western mills 
are willing to accept any shipping instruc- 
tions for near-by delivery. While actual 
millfeed sales are off somewhat from their 
recent peak there is an increased demand 
for mixes. Prices remain at ceiling levels 
and quotations on a cash car basis follow: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80, 
with no quotations or trading in feed flour 
which does not benefit by the federal freight 
assistance subsidy. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and _ Interior Minnesota: 
Break in grain has brought about a decline 
of 15c per cwt in flour, but no improve- 
ment in demand; trade waiting until move- 
ment of new crop; pure white rye flour $3 
@3.05 per cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $2.90@2.95, pure dark 
$2.65@2.70. 

Chicago: Business in rye flour has dried 
up and only scattered sales of single cars 
are reported; directions are fair; quotations 
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per sack (cwt): white patent $3.11@3.25, 
medium $2.96@3.05, dark $2.41@2.85. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; quotations in cwt, cottons: white 
$3.35, medium $3.25, dark $3.14. 

New ‘York: Sales are light and interest 
has fallen off; quotations July 17: pure 
white patents $3.20@3.35. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 1lc cwt; sales 
and shipping directions slow; quotations 
July 17: pure white flour $3.39 cwt, medium 
$3.29, dark $3.09, rye meal $3.19. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.55@2.68, dark 
$2.30@2.37+ 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.42, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.81, Wisconsin white patent $3.94. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet and the un- 
dertone generally easy, with prices slightly 
lower; offerings only moderate; white pat- 
ent $3.20@3.35. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With durum futures and pre- 
miums on cash grain off a little, mills are 
in position again to do business in semolinas 
at the ceiling, but buyers show very little 
interest; bulk of trade is believed to be 
fairly well covered, and shipping directions 
are hard to get. 

In the week ended July 17, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 163,014 sacks 
(ewts) durum products against 109,041 in 
the previous week. 

Buffalo: Demand was only moderate and 
sales only slightly above average for this 
season of the year; prices were tight at 
ceiling levels; shipping directions were fair; 
trend firm; supply sufficient; on bulk basis, 
all rail, f.o.b. Buffalo, per cwt: No. 1 $3.99, 
durum fancy patent $3.99, macaroni flour 
$3.73, first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12, 
durum granular not quoted. 


Chicago: There is no activity in semo- 
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linas. Most of the mills are either out of 
the market or are offering very little; direc- 
tions also are slowing up; quotations per 
ewt: No. 1 semolina $3.75@3.76, standard 
No. 1 semolina $3.65@3.66. 

New York: No current activity in semo- 
lina; mills have accumulated back log of 
orders and are not pressing sales, and de- 
mand is seasonally light; quotations at 
ceiling, No. 1 fancy $4.02. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; quotations July 17: 
first grade semolina $3.99 cwt, granular 
$3.81, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; per cwt, No. 1 
fancy $3.98, standard No. 1 $3.88. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate and the 
market about steady, though there is not 
much snap to the demand; No. 1 fancy 
$4.02, No. 1 regular $3.02. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States July 
17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore 1,161 

WOMIOM sc ccc ccess 1,575 i s * 

| eee 3,093 588 111 181 

BPMIGE co ccccssce 7 oe . 376 

New York ...... 913 os 
DROME .ccccver 423 

Philadelphia 1,123 és “es 2 

BME soe vceeve vs a 185 ee 231 
Weta codececs 8,398 773 111 788 


July 10, 1943 


10,340 529 111 475 
July 18, 1942 oe 


12,352 ee 288 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 17, in tons, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... nee cas Baenee 8,700 
Kansas City .. 1,175 1,950 5,375 4,200 
Philadelphia 500 320 TT eee 
Milwaukee .... 40 90 2,840 3,240 
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The Baker 
who already 
bakes it 


will tell you 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ~ - KANSAS 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal;: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are selling slowly; warm weather has 
reduced demand to a low point; prices are 
unchanged. Quotations July 17: rolled oats 
$3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 20 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal moderate; supplies light; plants 
operating only part time. Quotations, July 
17: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 16, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Fort William and 




















Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

WRIMRIO wcccces 59,357 1,341 5,884 8,559 

Private terminals oe ee 22 10 

TOMI sscovcce 59,357 1,341 5,907 8,570 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,175 és 44 24 
Int. public and ° 

semi-public ele- 

WN. bscb000s 15,309 es 21 97 
Churchill ....ce0- 2,617 ee ee 
Victoria «ccsscece 1,017 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

WEE csvvaves 96,686 1,341 5,972 8,691 
BOGE GOO. vcsseve 166,217 192 389 1,201 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,577 72 2,103 1,676 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
COR GIR. cvecey 41 os 11 16 











MOONEE sescnaae 3,619 72 2,114 1,693 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 














reer ee 6,148 55 837 853 

errr ee 192 2 505 180 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CPR GIF. vices 287 aN 15 31 

WeOOe hasseces 6,627 57 1,357 1,064 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1942-July 16, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..108,979 3,635 57,52 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GE BiG. esucee 6,642 e° 764 1,319 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-July 16, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..176,938 2,524 54,038 39,440 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPH GIV. ciccoes 9,163 o* 7 


5 46,801 


-_ 


7 1,209 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
July 10, 1943, and July 11, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
July 10 July 11 July 10 July 11 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


WHOM. rccace 186,260 238,841 11,346 16,406 
TD. 60250500 8,526 55,187 TT ose 
RE 6,769 1,761 592 1,334 
Peres 23,855 16,947 868 eee 
Ae 9,814 3,407 628 
Flaxseed .... 241 1,310 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 10 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (175,000) bus; corn, 
1,322,000 (5,582,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended July i7, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 107 105 9 34 57 636 
eo err 6 46 69 231 122 210 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 19, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
CU scéses 120 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 


—— Week ending 

July 3 July 10 July 17 

Vive mille ....:; 49,230 46,377 *42,270 
*Four mills. 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


“HAVASAK’ 


» 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











e 
Golden Loaf” m=’: ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, >») 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to stan 
requirements of meus. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 








He INDICATE 
OUR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 














The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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SSS: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


























HER-DANIELS~MIDLAND Come 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS wrraton yo 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains $vnne wep 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. j3i2i82oulH52"or Han" usivEs enki 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ¥ = i 
New York Nashville Peo 
= — ne Chicago Enid Galveston 
23 4 4 Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








Weare always ready ys fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i'":° 





























Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g ‘ p, ’ with Vitamins 
and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Jones-HeTreELSATER ConstrucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE 


Kansas City: One 
flour by a midwestern 
enough to bring sales by 
west to 144% of capacity despite an other- 
wise disappointing period. Sales the pre- 
vious week were 158%, compared with 59% 
a year ago, 

The market has 
some few bakers in 
under the market, 
bakers feel that the 
the subsidy announcement, 
low ingredient cost—and that 
reason for anxiety. 

On the other hand, millers feel there 
might be a joker in the subsidy scheme that 
will cause the baker to absorb a part of 
the additional cost if the market advances 
above the flour ceiling. In any event, they 
argue that the baker cannot lose under 
present conditions if he buys on the current 
market. 


SOUTHWEST 

round lot purchase of 
chain baker was 
mills in the South- 


softened and brought 
who had bid for flour 
but for the most part 
recession in price, plus 
insures them a 
there is no 


Clears are steady, export business nil, 
while millers seek a way to continue their 
trade without a subsidy, and production 


is gaining. 
Quotations July 17: 
family flour $3.80@4, 


brands 
patents 


established 
bakers short 








$3.10@3.25, 95% straight $34 
3.10, first clear second clear 
$2.45@2.60, low gr .30@2.40 (clears 
quoted bulk). 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow 
and 3 dull. 

Wichita: Sales from 50 to 100%, direc- 
tions from 75 to 100%; quotations steady. 

Salina: Millers reported an improved de- 
mand for flour, with inquiries more numer- 
ous. Shipping directions are rather draggy 
and could be rated only fair at the best. 


operation sta- 


follows, 


Oklahoma City: Sales fair; 





ble; prices fluctuated and closed as 

basis cwt sacks, delivered Oklahoma points: 
hard wheat short patent flour 09 95@ 4.30, 
soft wheat short patent flour $3.95@4.30, 
standard patent $3.75@4.10, bakers extra 
fancy $3.53@3.58, bakers short patent $3.45 
@3.50, bakers standard $3.42@3.47. 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging from 
50 to 100% of capacity for the week ending 
July 17. Shipping directions on former con- 
tracts slow to fair. Prices are unchanged: 
family faney $3.80, family standard $3.45, 
bakers short $3.28, bakers standard $3.2 











Hutchin Mild interest has produced 
a considers ubly lessened volume of new busi- 
ness. Bookings are confined mostly to bak- 
ers and round lot contracts are missing. 
Mills still hard pressed to keep up with 


directions, 


Fort Worth: The long hoped for expansion 


in demand for bakers flour has finally ma- 
terialized, and bookings of all flour in the 
third week in July were probably 200% to 
300% of capacity with many mills, the 
greater part of it to makers. Operations 
hold steadily around 75% or 80% of ca- 
pacity. Prices unchanged; quotations per 
ewt July 16: family flour 50s, extra high 
patent $3.90@4.30, high patent $3.65@4.05, 
standard bakers, 44% or less ash, 100's 
$3.46; first clears, 100's $2.75@3, delivered 


Texas common points. 


THE NORTHWEST 





Minneapolis: Buying is confined largely 
to the car lot trade. The larger interests 
are well covered for the time being, and, 
with grain markets showing weakness, buy- 
ers are not disposed to look far ahead. 
Total sales for the week ending July 17 
by spring wheat mills represented about 
559% of capacity, compared with 102% a 
week earlier and 45% a year ago. 

Shipping directions continue disappoint- 
ingly light when compared with the volume 
of business on mill books. Bakers and 
distributors evidently do not want to carry 
surplus stocks on hand during the summer 
months. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 20: estab- 
lished brands” short patents $3.41@3.44, 


























$3.37@3. 
lear 


c 








% 





95 
$2 .86@ 3.2 
7 @ 3.57. 


St. Louis: 





patent 
soft 



























$3.27@3.39, 
winter 


9, Ann Me patent $3.72@4.28, 





first 
patent 
first 


short 


Local mills report new business 



































as quiet and disappointing. Bakers pulling 
out due to unsettled condition of the mar- 
ket. No large parcels have been sold, and 
car lot orders are only fair for scattered 
shipment. Demand for high grade clears 
has improved, with no interest in other 
grades. Jobbers advise new bookings as 
slow. Bakers find no incentive to buy. 
spring first patent $3.34 @ 3.39, standard pat- Shipping directions improved. 
ent 27@3 fancy clear $ first Quotations per sack (cwt) July 17: soft 
clear $3.12@3.15, second clear @ 2.64, wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.98, 
whole wheat $3.36@3.39. cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, family soft 
Interior Mills, including Duluth: Another wheat short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
rather quiet week. teports indicate that ), first clear $3. 75; hard wheat 
aside from scattered car lot orders, very patent (ceiling price) $3.44, family 
little interest was shown. The larger buy- nent patent $ 7@3.83, straight and 95% 
ers, who did not get in before the advance $3.44@3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring 
two weeks ago, apparently have decided to wheat bakers patent, straight and 95% 
wait it out. Mills generally, however, have $3.44. 
a nice backlog of business on their books Toledo: Harvesting of wheat in this sec- 
and are temporarily concentrating their tion was further interfered with again by 
efforts upon getting shipping directions. rains last week, although resumed toward 
Millfeed demand ac tive, but mills sold ahead the end of the week, and has prevented 
and have little to offer. soft wheat millers of Ohio, Indiana and 
. Michigan getting a fair start on the new 
THE CENTRAL WEST erop. Some sales are being made, but 
Chicago: Softer grain markets are re- millers are disinclined to make forward 
sulting in less interest on the part of many bookings unless they actually have the 
buyers, but most agents and brokers report wheat under cover or contract and don’t 
scattered sales by some fairly large users. like getting out on any limb, particularly 
Most of the business is in one or two car in view of the high premiums being paid 
lots, but several of larger amounts, 1,000, for soft wheat and other uncertainties. It 
2,000 and 3,000 bbls, have been made also. seems now as if there was no chance of 
Business would be much better if it were new soft wheat moving at a discount, and 
not for the lower grain markets. Shipping assured carrying charge under Chicago Sepe 
directions continue fair. Family flour is not tember future, and buying of that future 
active but a little business is done. De- is not regarded as suitable hedge against 
liveries, however, are slow. Quotations per a long-time forward sale of soft wheat flour, 
sack (cwt) July 17: spring top patent $3.40 or any sale at all. 
@ 3.59, standard patent $3.30@3.48, first The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c 
clear $3.14@3.47, second clear $2, family rate points to New York, July 16, is 12c 
flour $4.42@4.50; hard winter short patent over Chicago September for 10-day ship- 
= 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
VHEAT 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Dalath 
J Sept. Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
Bee 28: seven 138% 138% née 140% 140% 
Seer 86 6s ces 137% 137% 139% 139% 
|. eee 137 137% 139 139 
a a 137% 138% eee 139% 139% 
July 19 137% be —— 140% 140% 
pS a 137% 138% sens <s 140% 140% 
Portland ” Wenaines Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed 
SMiy B48 wcces 108% 109% 
weer 16 avssc 109% 110% 
July 16 109% 109% P ° 
July 17 109% 109% 
July 19 107% 108% ° 
July 20 i ee 106% 107% —_ anes vine 
r CORN c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
Sie 14 asses oe see 72% 70% 67% 65% 
July 15 ..... 71% 69% 66% 64% 
July 16 70% 68% 65% 63% 
July 17 . 70% 68% 64% 62% 
July 19 ° 69% 67% 63% 62% 
Say BB ccces aes . 69% 67% 63% 62% 
— RYE ~ cr FLAXSEED BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
. | eee 111 109% sot 102% S08 301% 5 109 103 
July OU. ates 108% 107% 100% 305 301 104 101% 
July 16 106% 9914 305 300% 103 99% 
July 17 107% 99% 305 300 101 97% 
July 19 105% 973 305 299% 99% 96 
July 20 105% 97 305 299 %4 100 96 


load lots, 


Spring bran ....+++.+-- 
Hard winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 

PO GO nce easeensedione 
Spring bran 

Hard winter bran 

Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
FO eer ree eee 


Toronto 




















pac 











ked in 100-lb sacks, 





f.o.b. 




















SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 
prompt delivery, per ton, 


are 
at indicated 





based on car- 
points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
-@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@. _ = aoe @ em 50 $....@42.26 
Pere ocoell . a . 

.-@40.40 scone 37. 75 @ 39. 004 a »39, 50 

40.40 P - @ 37.75 a oben @ 39.50 -@42.26 
40.40 ovee enue a +--+ @39.50 -@42.26 
Baltimore eer yey Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
coe @occe rr 65 $....@46.48 ( oe acs 
@ . S Perr eee 
@. : cous Peer 43.30 
@.... . @ 45.65 - @46.48 Ss ag 
@ @ 45.65 -@ 46.48 43.30 

« - @ 45.65 e+ ++ @46.48 


{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


shor te. 


tGray 








{Fort William basis. 


Shorts 
$....@30.00 
- @29.00 


Middlings 





$....@33.00 


+02 @ 
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ment ($1. 
shipment, 

though 
small 


and 10c 
very little wheat 
new wheat is 
amounts. 


EASTERN STATES 
Sales have a 
temporarily, and 
are written, the 
direction of hesitancy and 
majority of the trade is awaiting mors 
news on the movement of the winter w 
crop. In that respect the state 
for this season of the year is 
par with that of previous weeks. 
encouraging feature is an increased flow 
directions. Flour alone of the major l 
ingredients still is in a competitive 
and without the restrictions imposed n 
many other foods. Uses of flour, be 

of this fact, according to some in the 
trade, will te nd to steadily increase. Spri; 
first clears are scarce and firm in }) 
Foreign trade is light but better ship)ji: 
is expected to increase it. 

Quotations July 17 per sack (ewt): sprir 
first patent $3.79, spring standard 
$3.69, spring first clear $3.53; hard Winter 
short patent $3.74, hard winter 9 
$3.64, hard winter first clear 
winter short patent $3.95, soft Winter 
straight $3.90, soft winter first 
quoted. 

New York: Sales are reduced 
proportions. Buyers’ needs have been V- 
ered and weaker wheat markets undermine 
their confidence. Therefore interest is held 
to light scattered sales with no parti: ular 
feature. Many grades of flour hav: 
withdrawn from the market, as high gh 
have passed ceiling levels and some 
have pulled out all spring grades. 
in the Northwest are, in many 
to, or above, standard figures, or 
offered at all, while southwestern low 
grades, covering a broader range, ar‘ lso 
sparsely offered. Sales of eastern ike 
flours are reported in several channels, 
indications that additional lots could be 
turned if supplies were available. Spring 
standards are also among the sellers, i1 m- 
ited quantities. 

Quotations per 
high glutens § 
$3.55@3.70, c lear: ; 
high glutens $ 
$3.55% 3.62, clears 
straights $: 3.55 @ 3.75. 

Boston: of 
light and weakness in the market h: ef- 
fectively shut off any tendency in the 
to contract for substantial quantities. Those 
who bought previously at higher price ow 
wish they had not been hasty and the 
trade in general has enough flour for the 
present. The baking trade is somewhat dis- 
appointed with the statement of M in 
Jones that there would be no increas: in 
bread prices, and it made them mor m- 
cerned over possible trend of futuré 
prices, Sellers report numerous ing es, 
but that is far as it goes. Co iit- 
ments are in small lots and volume in the 
aggregate is disappointing. Spring 
southwestern patents share about 
in the total, while sales of other ty) in- 
cluding family flour, are virtually ne 
existent. Shipping directions are s! 
better than in previous weeks. Mill qwuota- 
tions are lower from 5c to 10c per wt. 
Qhotations per sack (cwt) July 16: 
high gluten $3.85@3.95, short patent 
@ 3.82, andard patent $3.65@3.72, rst 
clears 2@ 3.57; southwestern short patent 
$3.75 @ 3.82, standard patent $3.65 r 
Texas short patent $3.70@3.80, 
patent $3.60@3.70; soft winter patent 85 
@ 3.95, stealakte $3.75@3.85, and rs 
$3. 654@ 3.75. 

Philadelphia: Not much change to note in 
the market. Undertone is generally « y. 
Business limited, as buyers show litt! n- 
clination to operate beyond satisfying 
rent needs. As a consequence, not ! h 
business is accomplished. Prices larsels 
nominal. Quotations per sack (cwt) Jul) 
17: spring wheat short patent $3.70% 5.50 
idard patent $3.60@3.70, first spring ir 
50, hard winter short patent 5 

95% $3.55@3.60, soft winter stra ts 
nominal. 

Pittsburgh: 
lots of spring 


56%) over for 
coming 
being 


30-q 
out, al- 
received in 


Buffalo: 
probably 
contracts 


tendency to drift 
while some good 
trend is in the 
waiting. The 





of tra 
about on a 
The most 









clear it 


to ht 


wu 


cases, 


are 


ng 
nts 
rm 
nts 


ter 


sac my (cwt) July 17: 

§ or standard pa 
@3.72; southwe 

70, standard )p 

.32@3.55, soft w 












Volume new flour busin is 


so 


as 














Stal ird 








Buying limited to fair 1 
wheat and hard winter rs 
in which the principals are the av e 
sized bakers. Prices firm at ceiling. & 
ping directions reported improved. \ 
buyers inclined to a very cautious ! 1 
and keep close to the side lines, ta g 
advantage of a temporary break. Family 
flour sales light. Spring first clears conti! wu 
to be exceptionally scarce. Consume! i 


soft winters buying in moderate sized ts 
Bakers report bread demand strong. i 
tations per sack (cwt) July 17: sprnug 











A SUMMARY 








OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 


























SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 















































Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per. bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
_ Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis — New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati +Nashv 
Spring first patent ....... 9 $3.35@ 3.39 $ @. --@ 3.44 79 $: $ a $3.70@ 3.80 $3.75@ 3.82 a Co ccO 
Spring standard patent ...... 8 3.27@ 3.30 a -@ 3.44 5g a 3.60@ 3.70 3. 54 3.72 -@.... +++-@ 
Spring first clear ........... 7 3.12@ 3.15 cree . @.... 3.53 @. 3.55@ 3.60 3.52@ 3.57 « P coe eG 
Hard winter short patent.... 2 . ee 3.10@ sooue@ 3.44 3.74 @. 3.65@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.82 a 4.234 , 
Hard winter 95% patent 39 a 3.05@ 3.44@ 3.64 Pee 3.55@ 3.60 3.65@ 3.72 a 4.08% 
Hard winter first clear ...... 24 7) 2.50@ 2.684 3.50 @ ones Qe ee eee P @ 032 @ 
Soft winter short patent 9 a a a @ 3.95 a @. 3.85@ 3.96 a ‘ 4.654 
Soft winter straight ......... 8 @ @.. ( @ 3.90 a -.-@ 3.75@ 3.85 a 4.494% 
Soft winter first clear 57 220 @ : @ @. a coce Dees 3.65@ 3.75 aa ae 4.194 
MyO TOUr, WHE .occcccicess .25 3.00@ 3.05 @. . @ oQiseos 3.20@ 3.35 ods se Oe ace eT. eee seve 
mere Gee, GE cic easeces wes 85 2.65@ 2.70 i ds: @ coe & Pe eBices _— oe — a 
tSeattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard eatent- Seattle San Francisco Toronto ‘sWinnipes Senco **Winnipes 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 38s 3d 
Family ae os  QDGRO Bans sce Dakota .... , or $3.60@ 3.70 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 -- St 80 Ontario 90% AES P 335.40 
PARTY vec cccccscctes ine .~ 30@3. 35 Montana -@ 3.50@ 3.55 Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@. ; 


einctudes near-by savage. 
$280-lb cottons. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


° *In cottons, 


Fort William 


basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
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wheat short patent $3.75@ 3.80, straight 
$3.65@3.68, first spring clear $3.44@ 3.56; 
hard winter short patent $3.67 @ 3.80, 
straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.64 
@3.68, first clear $3.18@3.49; soft winter 
pakers short patent $4.51@4.64, straight 
grade $3.44@3.52. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Declining sales are attrib- 
uted by the trade to falling wheat prices. 
Buyers seem reluctant to enter the market 
for new commitments, and as a result sales 
are scattered and in small quantities. Prin- 
cipal activity is in southwestern hard wheat 
flours, with the bread baking and jobbing 
trade forming the best outlet. Northern 
spring wheat flours are exceptionally quiet. 
2acific Coast and midwestern flours are 
also quiet. Midwestern soft wheat flour has 
been increasingly difficult to obtain, which 
jis attributed to the crop shortage both last 
year and this year. Shipping directions 
continue good. Prices unchanged to 10@ 
lic cwt higher on soft wheat flours, 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 17: hard 
spring wheat (f.o.b. Minneapolis) family 
patent $3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40 @ 3.50, 
standard patent $3.25@3.35, first clear $3.10 
@3.20, second clear $2.85@3; hard winter 
wheat family patent $3.55@3.65, bakers 
short patent $3.40@3.50, 95% $3.30@3.40, 
first clear $3.10@3.25, second clear $2.85 
@3; soft wheat short patent $4.10@4.40, 
straight $3.60@3.85, first clear $3.10@3.40. 

Atlanta: Buying remains in the hesitant 
tone, with sales slow and inquiries picking 
up, mostly with the idea of finding out 
how the market is going; bakery buying is 
moderate and well scattered. Bookings for 
one to four months are reported by some 
bakeries, although the volume is _ insignifi- 
cant. Shipping directions on old orders 
from bakers continue to lag. The govern- 
ment report of the expected short soft 
wheat crop has upped the prices on family 
tlour. Slowness continues in sales, however 
wholesale grocers and jobbers continuing 
well supplied. Some little spot buying 
Blenders remain in the background, with 
their efforts concentrated mainly on doing 
what they can to supply the strong demana 
for feedstuffs. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 17: spring 
wheat bakers’ short’ patent $3.83 @3.90 
standard patent $3.77@3.80, straight $3.57@ 
3.65, first bakers clear $3.35@3.47, nominal, 
hard winter bakers short. patent $3.54@3.70 
standard patent $3.45@3.59, straight $3.43@ 
3.50, fami short patent $3.79@3.98, fancy 
patent $3 , Special patent $3.67, low pro- 
tein 95% $3.40@3.44, from the coast $3.56, 
pulk; soft wheat, 95% $3.80@3.90, straigh. 
$3.77@ 3.83, fancy cut-off $3.46@3.54, shorv 
patent $3.95@4.03, first clear $3.37, nominal, 
soft wheat family short patent $4.36@4.60 
Tancy patent $4.32@4.41, special patent $4.1% 
@4.50; soft wheat 95%, from the coast, 
$3.70, bulk. 








Nashville: Even though the majority ot 
new sales still continue more or less on 4 
hand-to-mouth basis, a few of the larger 
buyers have booked a few lots of “sizable 
quantities’’; however, bookings at this season 
ao not compare with a year ago. Flour 
men here, as elsewhere, are still confused 
over the situation in Washington and have 
not felt it necessary to contract very tar 
ahead. Outbound shipments have been re- 
ported from very “slow to fairly good. 1 
is believed that the consumer stocks are 
being exhausted right along as the mer- 
chants, jobbers and retailers are picking up 
a little flour for distributed 60- and 90-day 
shipment, 

Local bakers report an exceptionally good 
business—that they are unable to supply 
the demand; however, no large purchases 
nave been reported, as raw materials, other 
than flour, are hard to secure. Shipping 
(irections are fairly good. Flour prices are 
strong, 

Quotations July 17 per sack (cwt) to 
Jobbers and wholesale grocers, f.o.b. Nash- 
ville; soft winter family short patent $4.65 
@4.s1, standard patent $4.49@4.65, straight 
$4.51@4.49, clears $4.19@4.34, hard winter 
Wheat short patent $4.23@4.49, standara 
patent $4.08@4.23, soft winter high patent 
pastry flour $4.59. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet with 
but little prospect for any immediate im- 
provement. High wheat prices and ceiling 
price restrictions have forced some mills to 
Withdraw quotations on all except their own 
patented brands. New business reported is 
very light, 
Government services and lend-lease is the 
ly other outlet and this has been re- 
stricted to the extent that mills are cur- 
tailing operations, especially interior mills. 
Quotations per sack (cwt) July 17: basis 


on 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 











WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, ONE AT 
Salina, one at Clay Center. Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas. 





SUPERVISORY HELP WANTED—EXPE- 
rienced and apprentice supervisory posi- 
tions open with old milling company— 
millers, bolters, feed grinders, roll tend- 
ers, checkers, packers, foreman, asst. su- 
perintendent; also elevator men, asst, su- 
perintendent and weighmasters; excellent 
opportunity. Address Central States 6237, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 2, 
Minn. 





SALESMEN WANTED BY GOOD-SIZED, 
well established spring wheat mill manu- 
facturing high quality flours; open terri- 
tories northern half Wisconsin and penin- 
sula of Michigan, Illinois, West Virginia, 
eastern Ohio, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina. Actual flour sell- 
ing experience not absolutely necessary, 
but territory acquaintance preferable. 
Give full business history in first letter; 
replies treated in confidence; good per- 
manent and well paying positions for pro- 
ducers. Address 6252, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Sepemeeine. acacia NS * 











SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mill, 1,000 bbls up; hard or soft wheat; 
best references furnished. Address 6240, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
ONE OR TWO ROTEX OR DAY RO-BAL 


gyrating screens, three or four separa- 
tions. Wyodak Chemical Co., 4600 E, 71st 
St, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 














TRIANGLE PACKER, MODEL SNA, WITH 
automatic weigher; also top and bottom 
sealer for cartons, complete with belts 
and motors; packer augers and_ tubes 
complete for size 3 lb and 5 Ib Deltaseal 
bags and for 14 oz, 20 oz, and 44 oz 
cartons; attractive price. Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





Mill at Sales Office 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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BARLEY GRITS 


for the Brewing Industry opens a brand new, 
lucrative market to the Milling Industry. 





Through the curtailment of Rice and Corn 
Grits, the Brewing Industry is turning to 


BARLEY GRITS as 


brewing adjunct. 


an urgently needed 


Write TODAY for your copy of “Barley as 
a Wartime Brewing Material.” Complete with 
charts, based on exacting tests made with 
large scale brews, this article represents a 
comprehensive analysis of the value and im- 
portance of BARLEY GRITS as a beer 


adjunct. 


TO REACH THE BILLION DOLLAR 
BREWING INDUSTRY with your sales. mes- 
sage, advertise in The BREWERS DIGEST 
. . . the Industry’s leading publication for 


Brewmasters and Brewing Chemists. 


Adver- 


tising forms for August close August 5. Rates 
and other information gladly sent on request. 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


Published by Siebel Publishing Co. 


965 Montana St. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 























Wy The Hallmark 
iA of Quality 


PERCY KENT BAG C0. 





CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





AVAILABLE 
TO 


MILLERS 
AND 


A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 


SERVICE 


AT YOUR 













FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc 
48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Over 20 years service to industry 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO”’ 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * 


A fine flour for every baking day 
Some bakers like one of them 


Some prefer another 


One of the three will 
exactly fit your formula 


and your purse. 


* os 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 


CENTRAL BAG & BureiaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 











“WONDERSA 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


K” 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











car lots, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, family 
patent $3.98. 

Portland: New bookings very limited in 
the Pacific Northwest. Most of the domes- 
tic flours are over the ceilings at which 
wheat can be bought, with only a few types 
under the ceiling levels. Therefore mills 
are restricted in the volume they can book. 

While the export flour subsidy has been 
discontinued, mills have a good amount of 
bookings ahead of them. There is a feeling 
here that the subsidy will be renewed with- 
in a short time to the Americas, but this 
is only a hope to date. 

Mill operations are declining because of 
this lack of bookings. Quotations per sack 
(ewt) July 17: f.o.b. mill, 100’s, cottons: 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem topping $3.47, 
fancy hard wheat clears .31; whole wheat, 
100% $3.46, graham $3. cracked wheat 










San Francisco: Prices remain steady and 
firm, with pastry flours sparsely quoted ac- 
count being over ceiling levels from some 
sources, Interest and demand continue 
slow and deliveries only moderate. Quota- 
tions per sack (cwt) July 17: Oregon-Wash- 
ington bluestem blends $3.55@3.60, northern 
hard wheat patents $3.5543.60, pastry $3.30 
@ 3.35, Dakota standard patents $3.60@3.70, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $3.60@3.65, Mon- 
tana spring wheat patents $3.55@3.65, Mon- 
tana standard patents $3.50@3.55, Califor- 
nia bluestem patents $3.50@3.55, California 
pastry $3.25@ 3.30. 














CANADIAN MARKETS. 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
mills are extremely busy. Domestic trade 
has been good, although with a new crop 
year approaching little or no contracting is 
now being done. Sales are of a hand-to- 
mouth nature. Mills are keeping up well 
with shipping orders in the face of many 
difficulties, which includes shortage of labor. 
It is understood the authorities are taking 
steps to relieve this situation, but in many 
cases the help is simply not available. A 
year of unusual activity for the Canadian 
milling industry is drawing to a close at 
the end of this month. Prices are at ceil- 
ing levels. Quotations July 17: top patents 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98's, cotton, net cash, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

Spring wheat flour mills have all the ex- 
port orders they can handle between now 
and the end of October on their books. 
More business is constantly offering, but the 
capacity and labor are not available to 
handle any additional orders. Mills are 
canvassed regularly by the buying agent 
of the British government to see if there 
are any which can squeeze in another order 
or two, but usually without result. In- 
creases in wheat in the early part of week 
have brought about an advance of Is in 
prices since a week ago. Quotations, July 
17: government regulation grade of Cana- 
dian flour 38s 3d per 280 Ibs, cotton, July- 
August, Halifax; 38s 6d, September-Octo- 
ber. 

Winter wheat flour is scarce. Millers are 
having a hard time finding wheat to grind. 
Demand is light as buyers are now waiting 
for new crop flour, which should be on the 
market before long. Prices are unchanged 
from those of a week ago. Quotations July 
17: $5.3545.40 bbl, in second-hand cotton 
bags; $5.15 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags. 

Ontario winter wheat is not moving. The 
old crop grain seems to be fairly well 
cleaned up, and any farmers who have 
stocks left are not selling. Prices are at 
the ceiling. Quotations July 17: $1.11@1.12 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand good, but 
no new export business confirmed. This is 
not unexpected, however, as mills are 
booked up almost to beginning of November 
on export orders; shortage of labor is 
causing increased concern, particularly in 
plants and warehouses; millers’ purchases 
of cash wheat were about normal, with 
some supplies taken for rail movement 
East. Quotations, July 17: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: There continues to be a very 
active demand in this market for hard 
wheat flours, especially from the baking 
trade, although store sales are still down. 
The sharp advance in Winnipeg wheat 
prices has so far not been reflected in flour 
prices, which are now at ceiling levels, al- 
though there have been reports of increased 
flour orders on the prospect of a _ possible 
revision in prices. 

The export situation remains completely 
flat. Unofficial reports to the export trade 
here are to the effect that no steamship 
freight space will be available here for 
the next two months at least, and this 
means that any milling shipments will go 
via eastern Canadian or U. S. ports which 
have the necessary tonnage. 

There has been no slackening of the de- 
mand by baking establishments in their 
flour orders resulting from the sharp in- 
crease of coast population and the general 
demand for baked goods. Housewives’ pur- 
chases from stores are still on the light 
side due to the rationing of other baking 
ingredients. Prices continue to hold at ceil- 


ing levels and cash car quotations on the. 


basis of 98's cottons are $5.40 for first 
patents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 
for Vitamin B. 

Ontario pastry flour is finding a ready 
outlet here, with supplies reported fair. 
Quotations to the trade are firm around 
$7.50, 
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EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY. 
LY) 9 WITH 








A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 






MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 





Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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GRAIN TRADE CONTROL 
IN THE 16th CENTURY 


From the CORN TRADE NEWS, Liverpool 


HERE recently came into our 
TT posession a copy of the Penny 

Magazine published in 1850. It 
contained a history of the English grain 
trade. We were particularly interested 
in the restrictions which were placed 
on grain traders in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The writer says: 

“We may notice here a few of the re- 
strictions under which the corn dealers 
were placed three centuries ago, and 
also one or two regulations which at- 
tempted to deal with the producers in 
the same spirit. In September, 1549, a 
proclamation was issued which prohib- 
ited corn dealers from having more than 
10 yrs (80 bus) in their possession at 
one time; and it directed justices of 
the peace to look into the barns, and 
so much as to them seemed superfluous 
was to be sold at a reasonable price, 
persons being appointed to attend in 
every market to see that this was done. 

“Two years afterwards the substance 
of the above proclamation was embodied 
in a statute which subjected persons 
buying corn for resale to heavy pen- 
alties. Farmers buying corn for seed 
were required to sell an equal quantity 
of their corn in store. When wheat was 
under 6s 8d qr (about 20c bu) it might 
be bought by dealers, but they were not 
to enhance the price or prevent the sup- 
ply of the market. 

“In 1562 there was another statute 
passed which affected them. They were 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





to be less than 30 
years of age, and either married or 
widowers, and the license was to be 
only an annual one, to be granted by 
the magistrates in quarter sessions. The 
dealers also were to give securities not 
to be guilty of engrossing or forestall- 
ing, and not to buy out of the open 
market, except under an express license. 
These restrictions could not well be 
maintained without leading to other arti- 
ficial arrangements, some of which, so 
far as they relate to the corn market 
of London, we shall briefly notice. 
“For upwards of two centuries the 
authorities of the city and the principal 
livery companies (the city guilds) were 
accustomed constantly to provide a store 
of corn against seasons of scarcity, and 


householders, not 


‘when prices rose the city granaries were 


opened for the purpose of keeping them 
moderate. This was doing nothing more 
than individual dealers or speculators 
would have done. It is most probable 
that the practice of forming stores of 
corn commenced immediately after some 
severe dearth; and humanity forbade it 
to be hastily abandoned. 

“Sir Stephen Brown, in 1438, appears 
to have been one of the earliest, and 
most likely was the first Lord Mayor 
of London, who established a_ public 
granary, for which he is eulogized both 
by (the historians) Stow and Fuller. 
The latter says of him that ‘during a 
great dearth in his mayoralty he char- 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 














It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Daim sia 
| Atlanta Dallas 


St.Louis BAG zcorto| NewYork | 
MILLS 4 New Orleans 





| Minncapolis 


Kansas City, Kan. 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











Millers 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 





high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








' BS. “ “Ye : a 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO — 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR’ 








Garland Milling Co. 
Pure nea ed Wheat 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Cavin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
































hashes | | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 





RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
be = 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











GRAIN and FE The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
N = wane EDS COMPANY LIMITED 














462 Oountry Elevators 
ROLLED OATS COATSWORTH & COOPER, Lea. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 961,500 Bus. 
TORONTO CANADA Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
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Mut at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods paang Co., Limited 


Cable Address fi » 
OR ja \ 
“HASTINGS” nf hy Son cw CABLE = ane 
Montreal : Note USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL oe CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





Tee - G 
ys 


PURITY “Ctauists 18 STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE «+ MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 








Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 





- JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
wt BAGS coro 

- BAGS - BAGS 

COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 

{ 4 J , 











F_ * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited a 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” j ~ 
Cte hs "Wouuace” ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Hichardson & duns 
Z / M / T & ao 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” Sane = 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


om pe % bm \ ae eae ot - oe Ea xh ee a #y * be 
Roe ia Te ee © eg ES SO Ee CN, ee 
hag. fi Wiig Coo 9. ee a Beh ag ae ih aie 
, 5 oat a ee : oe 38 pees, £3 hale 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


wer ere, 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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jtably relieved the wants of the poor 
citizens by sending ships at his own 
expense to Dantzic, which returned laden 
with rye, and which seasonable supply 
goon sunk grain to reasonable rates.’ 

“About the same period Sir Simon 
Eyre, another Lord Mayor (of London) 
established a public granary at Leaden- 
hall (still, in 1942, a market in the city 
area). Nearly a century afterwards 
(1521) a succeeding mayor found the 
city granaries almost empty. ‘There are 
not, says Stow, ‘one hundred quarters of 
wheat in all the garners of the city, 
either within the liberties or near ad- 
joining, through the which scarcity, when 
the carts of Sfratford (then a village 
near London, now a densely populated 
area within Greater London) came laden 
with bread to the city—as they had been 
accustomed—there was such press about 
them that one man was ready to de- 
stroy another, in striving to be served 
for their money; but this scarcity lasted 
not long, for the lord mayor in short 
time made such provision of wheat that 
bakers both of London and Stratford 
were weary of taking it up and were 
forced to take much more than they 
would, and for the rest, the mayor 
stowed it up in Leadenhall and other 
garners of the city. This mayor also 
kept the market so well that he would 
be at Leadenhall by 4 o'clock in the 
summer mornings, and from thence he 
went to other markets to the great 
comfort of the citizens.’ 

“Occasional memoranda in the City of 
London records show the manner in 
which the city authorities applied their 
stores of corn to reduce prices in the 
markets. In 1546 two aldermen were 
appointed weekly in rotation to purvey 
and to see that the markets were well 
supplied. In 1565 the bridgemaster is 
directed to put on sale in the markets 
every market day four quarters of the 
city’s wheatmeal at 3s the bushel, and 
four bushels of tmaslin (a mixture of 
wheat and rye) at 2s 6d the bushel. 
A memorandum appears in the year 
1573 instructing the lord mayor and 
aldermen not to allow corn belonging 
to the city to be sold below the cost 
price, with all losses and charges added, 
nor lower than from 2d to 4d the bushel 
under the market price, unless with the 
consent of the city companies (the 
guilds) and taking an equal quantity of 
each company. 

“In 1579 the companies were required 
to send into the market of Southwark 
(on the south side of the River Thames, 
just across London Bridge) 15 qrs of 
meal per week till they had disposed of 
all their corn at the market prices and 
a fresh stock was then to be provided. 
In 1580, on account of the high prices, 
they were directed to take into the mar- 
ket at Queenhithe (on the banks of the 
river in the center of the city) every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 8 qrs 
of wheat, well ground, and to retail it 
at 3s the bushel, ‘and not more at their 
peril.’ 

“The (guild) companies were called 
upon at two different periods in 1590 
to purchase 18,000 qrs of corn. In 
1617 they were ordered to supply the 
markets at 4d bu under the market 
prices. Under such a system the op- 
erations of private traders would often 
be attended with great hazard, and this 
of itself would create the deficiency and 
the consequent high prices which the 
city authorities endeavored to remedy.” 

“Corn” is the old English word for 
grain, particularly wheat, and is still 
largely used when referring to wheat. 
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9 
Export Flour 
% 
INSURANCE 
‘ > 
*‘All Risks’’ ¥ 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic > 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 6 
and Transportation , 
Thirty-Fi ’ % 
ei af he Mes LATE MAJSTY. % 
KING GEORGE V. 
Western Assurance % 
Company ¥ 
TORONTO, CANADA 5 4 
F, 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD. C ad n ad d ad Ss 
Canadian Agents 4 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada q 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., | ra d | 
lil Fiaan Aguas New York ° es t an ar g e st % 
° % 
Millers ; 
( 
> 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 9 
LIMITED : 
% 
% 
Grai d Feed BRANDS: % 
rain and Fee y 
Merchants Flour % 
“a “a t+) 
4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto Rove nina 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia “GLENORA’ % 
“FAMOUS” 4 
TORONTO, CANAD % 
, “BUFFALO” , 
% 
% 
Cereals % 
% 
The Standard Others “OGILVIE OATS“ 
Strive to Reach “WHEAT HEARTS“ g 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” % 
4 
WHITE SWAN 
4 
FLOUR % 
Pa a Sit 5 RO THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS % 
CORPORATION COMPANY, LIMITED X 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA % 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat § ; 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. % 
1863-1941 % 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. d 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 4 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
pn nonn CEREAL CUTTERS 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT Canadian Hard Spring 
FLOUR Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ Standard the world over for cutting Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
‘These Brands Meet Every Shop Need small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. United Grain G Ltd 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
The no ror mers co. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac COMPANY, LIMITED 


In NEPE . €ehe eee vee 
; 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. eee mad WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorE Crry 


HER FLOURING MILLS Cc; 


a 
—— frie 
Cr ae gee OS tay 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ne en ee $4,904,187 
CRMIIRS TODOS 88 Us Big cree crcvccesssusases 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Satted Giates Manaawe 


Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin Atlanta, 








Repel Bank Eelidiag - > Moaweal 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 
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WHAT Is IT? 


A couple of sailors got into a discus- 
sion over the kind of animal a heifer 
was. One sailor claimed that the heifer 
belonged to the hog family, the other 
that it was a variety of sheep. 

Finally, they called in Boatswain Bill. 
“Bill, wot’s a heifer—is it a hog or a 
sheep?” they asked. 

Boatswain Bill bit off a large chew 
reflectively, then said: “To tell the trutlt, 
mates, I dunno much about poultry.” 

¥ sY¥ 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Customer—I’d like a dollar dinner, 


please. 
Waiter—Yes, sir. On white or rye, sir? 
¥ ¥ 
CURED 


“Your wife used to be terribly ner- 
vous. Now she’s as cool and composed 
as a cucumber. What cured her 

“The doctor did. He told her that 
her kind of nervousness was the natural 


9” 


result of advancing age.” 
¥ ¥ 
WISE MOVE 
“Now that I’m going to marry Alice, 
there’s one thing I would like to get off 
my chest.” 
“What's that?” 
“A tattooed heart with the name Anne 
on it.”—Scholastic, 
¥ ¥ 
HORRIFYING 
Two young ladies were walking down 
Fifth Avenue. 
with a_ piercing shriek. 


Suddenly one cut loose 
“Look,” she 
cried in amazement. 

asked her 
“They are only midgets.” 
“Thank goodness,” said the other girl, 


“What is so terrible?” 
friend. 


greatly relieved, “I thought for a min- 
ute they were rationing men.” 
v ¥ 
CONFUSING 

Mo.—Iss potatoes in two kinds, male 
and fimmale? 

Joe.—Of course not. Why? 

Mo.—It’s werry fonny—the Keptin’s 
telling me I should peel two sex of 
potatoes. 

¥ ¥ 
PROOF 

Henry.—My dear, I really don’t be- 
lieve you can ever teach that dog to obey. 

Mrs. Peck.—Nonsense, darling. Re- 
member how obstinate you were when 
we were first married, 

¥ ¥ 
NOT QUITE 

Nasty Old Gent.—And this, I suppose, 
is one of those dreadful caricatures you 
call ‘modern art.’” 

Art Dealer.—No, sir. 
mirror. 


That’s just a 


¥ ¥ 
IMPOSSIBLE 


“Would you scream if I kissed you?” 
“How could I if you did it properly?” 
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GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 











Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





, port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








A Reali Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange: 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: '‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: “‘DorFrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th-St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
37/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163,-Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRvVEL,’’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Low Grades wn Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So.Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ‘““CzenTURY” 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
. New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KILOUR ponestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














7. of FE EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - 


ARKANSAS 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 




















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent eMGill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 





ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















icone nae tere cents cena 





FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miura Co., Inman, Kan. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mils At FLOUR 


GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


ating 


Oper 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
Y. 








LOCKPORT, N. 
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Miner-Hillard Milling Co.... 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd..... 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Grain Yeast Corp.... 

National Milling Co. ........ 
Menke, BE. dup & Girccccdsccced oe 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co... 


New Century Oo. ...... 
New Era Milling Co. ........cceeeecees 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co... 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ............ 
Norris Grain Co. 


41 


40 
44 


47 
47 
47 
36 
22 
22 
47 
47 
41 
37 
22 


33 


37 
48 


47 
47 


44 
47 


40 


37 
36 


22 
37 


46 


40 


North Dakota Mill & Blevator......... 
PeUEee, WHE GO oe eevecvccecesece 
SUGCoVE BGS GR ccccecccce cece 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co............. 
Paniplus Company ........... eeea6 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
Se Se re eee 
POG WOR, ceccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Pieter Millimg Ge. .ccccccccccccccccess 
PEMENOR G PRIS cccccccccccceccceces 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .............. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
SER «OUEST cc dcwccecccccccce: 
PORE, Bs GD. cocccccscesecscescccsececes 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ............ 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ..csccccsccece:: 
Presta? @ GRAS ccccccesececcecveesece 


Q Quaker Oats Company ..... saeese 


Rapid River Milling Co. .......... 

Red River Milling Co. ............ 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ......+....++- 6th 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond MfE. Co. .eeeecesececccceeces 
Riegel Paper Corp. ........ eeeceocves 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. be ceece — 
Robinson Milling Co. ....sseeeeeeee eos 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
Rodney Milling Co. ......seeeeeeeeecees 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co....... eecccccvces 
Ross Milling Co. ..ceceeececceececeeers 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .......+.++.. 
Russell Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeceeeces 


St. Cloud Milling Co. .......e.ee0e> 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Paper Co. ....... eeecesvere 
Saxony Mills ...........- noeeeeecesece 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. ...ceeeeeeveees 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ......... ceeceececes 
Security Flour Mills Co. .......+.++++: 
Seedburo Equipment Co, .....esseeeee:> 
Shellabarger Mills .......eeeeeeeeeeees 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Bhevelove, J. Jo seccccccccccescccccecss 
Short, J. R., Milling Co.........+.2-++> 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ......- 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. .....eceeeeeees ecccecccers 
Spimdler, Ta G. ceccccesccccccsccccccess 
Springfield Milling Corp. .......... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- “Mille: 
RY GED cccewoevcecostesoeoeces: 
Standard Brands, Inc. ........seee--0+5 
Standard Milling Co. ......eeeseeeeees 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ...... Geeeecens 
Stock, FF. W.. & Gomes, IMC. 2. ccccceces 
Strattem Grain Go. cccccccesscceccevess 
Strisik, GB. R.. CO. ccccccccccccccccccess 
SWE B OO. cccccsccccccccccccecceccces 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. .......- 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt OO...cccccccccsccscccees 
Textile Bag Manufacturers ‘Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ......ceseeeeeeee> 
WhempmteM, TH. G cccccovescccesecececs: 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc...........- 
Toronto Elevators Limited ...........-- 
Tri-State Milling Co. ............. eneee 
Twin City Machine Co. ....... Seevcerece 


Uhimann Grain Co. ......-eeeee% 
United Grain Growers, Ltd........- 
Urban, George, Milling Co...........+:> 


Valier & Spies Milling Company... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........--+ 
Victor Chemical Works........+.++e+:: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.......- 
Voigt Milling Co. ..cccecscescecsceeers 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.......-- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........+++++: 


Wamego Milling Co. .......eeeeeeeeees 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. ebesenee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..........+es-> 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. .......--- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .....6.e-e0eee%* 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ........seeee++ 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. : 
Western Assurance Co. .....seeeeeeee® 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. .....eeeeeeeeeecer® 
Western Star Mill Co. ......e-eeeeeeeee 
White & Co. ..cccccccccccccccccccccess 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ......-++++> 
Wichita Flour Mills Co........-+e+ee+++ 
Williams Bros. Co. .......seeeeeecesee’ 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Imc......+++++: 
Wirk Garment Corp. ........eeeseeeeer? 
Wisconsin Milling Co. .......+-seeee08" 
Wolf Milling Co. .......cseeceeececees 








HE’S DEVELOPED A 13,000-MILE Keath: 


need from bread and other products made from flour. 


That extra slice of bread he’s reaching for got its start 
on the plains of Kansas, 13,000 miles from his present 
(censored) location. But the more significant fact is 
that, two years ago, he might not have reached for an 
extra slice at all! Uncle Sam is finding that he consumes 
twice as much bread in service as he did in civilian life. 

Here in America, too, wherever men and women are 
working harder, they are learning to “eat heartier”, 
and are getting a greater proportion of the energy they 


A continuing preference for products made from 
white flour is deeply rooted in American eating habits. 
Today, the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly white 
and well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write; NA-94 





Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 





That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 





